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Marriage Booklets, White Prayer Books, 
Books on Christian Marriage 


MARRIAGE BOOKLETS 


White Morocco, Leatherette, Moire Cloth, Moire Silk, and Paper Bindings 
THE MARRIAGE SERVICE 


Contains the form of solemnization of matrimony ac- 
cording to the Standard Book of Common Prayer, and 
includes the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for use at the 
Holy Communion. Printed in red and black antique 
type, with certificate and page for signatures of bridal 


party. 
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No. 41—White leatherette, in envelope.............. $ .35 Sample of Antique Type used in 

No. 43—White moire cloth, in box...............+.- 1.00 : : f 

No. 45—White moire padded silk, round corners, gilt The Marriage Service Booklet 
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No. 47—White genuine Morocco, round corners, gilt 
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HOLY WEDLOCK 


This booklet contains the same wording as The 
Marriage Service. It is printed in black, red, and 
gold; Old English type, with three-color certificate, 
page for signatures of bridal party, and five decorated 
pages for Congratulations of Guests. 
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No. 1—Heavy white paper, embossed in gold, in en- 
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No. 2—White watered paper boards, fleur de lis design, 
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No. 3—White watered silk, embossed in gold, gilt edge, 
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No. 4—White genuine Morocco, embossed in gold, gilt 
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Sample of Old English Type used in 
the Holy Wedlock Booklet 


Books for Bride and Groom 


WIHITE PRAYER BOOKS 


SMALL SIZE—48mo 
Page size 234 x 414 inches 
Bible Paper 


07110—W hite Moroccoette (Washable), limp, 
round corners, gold edges, gold cross; con- 
firmation or marriage certificate.......... $1.65 


India Paper 


07185X—Imitation Ivory, art silk lined, round 
corners, gold edges, with marriage cer- 
tifica tesco wet ee ee eee en eee $6.00 


07186X—Imitation Ivory, art silk lined, round 
corners, gold edges, gold cross, with mar- 
tia gencertilicate eerie anata ae 7.00 


MEDIUM SIZE—32mo 
Page size 554 x 35@ inches 


Bible Paper 


07371—White French Morocco, limp, round cor- 
ners, gold edges, with marriage certifi- 


OUTFITTING for SPIRITUAL MARRIAGE 
By the Rey. Floyd Van Keuren, D.D. 


“ 


. . . It is as splendid a piece of work as has been 
done and should be sent into a multitude of homes. It 
should be left lying about where young people pass, and 
may well be given to people not especially young. It 
may go far to dispel the prevalent notion that marriage 
is a social affair and awaken the dormant sense of 
its being a heavenly calling. One feels strongly that 
more writing and teaching of this kind and less thunder 
on divorce is the needed thing.’—Maryland Church- 
man. $1.75 


THE MARRIAGE SERVICE and AFTER 
By the Rev. Hervey C. Parke 


“. . . The booklet is in. the nature of an informal 


talk to the bride and groom about the sacred character 
of Christian marriage. It examines in detail the Office 
of the Solemnization of Matrimony as found in the 
Prayer Book; analyzes and interprets the several 
parts of the service, and gives practical suggestions for 
establishing those habits, ideals, and practices which 
make for a Christian Home.”—The Living Church. 
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APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


Atves, Rev. J. Hover, formerly rector of St. 


fi Rey. Josrrn F. Frercuer Dee ssociarveub itor Paul’s Church, Spring Hill, and in charge of 
{} Crinton Rocers WoopruFFr several missions near Mobile, Ala.; has been 
 Exizanrra McCracken called to St. Paul's Church, Lubbock, Texas 
Ms DERIVE DAY sc cc 5 0s 84 wie. Managing Editor (N.T.). He will also serve as student pastor of 
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M@ Exizazeth McCracken ......... Literary Editor cf St. Mary’s Mission, Gowanda, N. Y. (W. 
Ppa LOARING-CLARK .........;- Woman’s Editor | N.Y.) ; to be rector of St. Simon’s Church, Buf- 
Beer h. IMACINTYRE. Jac.se<sc0t Business Manager falo, N. Y. (W.N.Y.). Address, 202 Caen 
St. Effective September 1st. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Unitep States anv Possessions, 
Latin- AMERICAN COUNTRIES, 
AND SPAIN 

Canapa AND NEWFOUNDLAND ..... 


Oruer Forricn CounrTRIEsS....... 5.00 per year 


Church Kalendar 
on 


MAY 


10. Fourth Sunday after Easter. 

17. Fifth (Rogation) Sunday after Easter. 
18, 19, 20. Rogation Days. 

21. Ascension Day (Thursday.) 


24. Sunday after Ascension. 
31. Whitsunday. (Pentecost.) 


——— 


13. Council of Virginia. 
14. Convention of Alabama. 
14-15. Convention of Delaware, 
Florida. 
19. Conventions of Connecticut, Rhode Island. 
Council of Eau Claire. 
Convention of Erie. Council of South- 
western Virginia. 
20. Conventions of Western Massachusetts, 
Western New York. Synod of Spring- 
field. 


19-20. 


20-21. Convention of East Carolina. 
24-29. Episcopal Social Work Conference. 
26. Conventions of Long Island, New Hamp- 


shire. 


26-27. Convention of Minnesota. 
——_¢_— 
CATHOLIC CONGRESS CYCLE 
OF PRAYER 
MAY 


18. All Saints’, Fulton, N. Y. 

19. Holy Cross, Kingston, N. Y. 

20. St. Luke’s Chapel, New York City. 
Bin Calvary, Cairo, N. Y. 

22. St. Clement’s, New York City. 

23. Nativity, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Ste 2 Cae etree A ae $4.00 per year | 
4.50 per year | 


KALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS © 


MAY 
10. Council of West Virginia. 
10-11. Convention of Iowa. 
11. Convention of Rochester. | 
12. Conventions of Bethlehem, Newark, Ohio, | 
West Missouri. Council of Fond du 
Lac. 
12-13. Conventions of New York, North Caro- | 
lina. 
12-14. Convocation of New Mexico. 


Council of | 


Benson, Rey. Ricuarp E., recently ordained 
deacon, has been named curate of Grace Chapel 
at 415 East 13th St., New York City, to assist 
the Rey. William B. Sperry. : 


_ Gipson, Rev. Franxiin L., formerly rector 
of St. Athanasius’ Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(L.A.); is dean of St. Mark’s Cathedral, Salt 
ars City, Utah. Address, 231 East First South 
ibe 


Jackson, Rev. Martin A., formerly curate 
of Grace Church, White Plains, N. Y.; is rector 
of St. John’s Church, Delhi, N. Y. (A.). 


Jones, Rey. Davin Acxtiry, formerly canon 
of Christ Church Cathedral, New Orleans, La.; 


to be in charge of St. Alban’s Church, McCook, | 


Nebr. (W.Neb.). 
Effective June 8th. 


Watker, Rev. Joseru T.., formerly rector of 
St. James’ Church, Fremont, Nebr.; to be rector 
of Holy Trinity Church, Minneapolis, Minn. Ef- 
fective July 1st. 

Watson, Rev. Ricuarp S., formerly rector 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Sherman, Texas (Dal.) ; 
has accepted a call to Christ Church, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., as of May Ist. 


Address, 519 First St., W. 


——_@—___ 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


GuenTuer, Rev. J. Jarpen, rector of Trinity 
Church, Swarthmore, Pa., has been granted. a 
five months’ leave of absence. Until October 1st 
address at Friendship Hill Farm, Paoli, Pa. 


—_@——__- 


RESIGNATIONS 


Anson, Rev. Epmunp A., has resigned his 
work at St. Paul’s Church, St. Croix, Frederick- 
sted, Virgin Islands. 


Coates, Rev. Azart, retired on his age pen- 
sion May 1st from St. Paul’s, Manheim; Christ 
Church, Leacock; and Hope Church, Mount Hope, 


Pa. (Har.). He was elected rector emeritus of 
Hope Church. 
————_-—— 
NEW ADDRESS 
Curistiz, Rev. Ermer B., fermerly 116 E. 
18th St.; 1611 Water St., Olympia, Wash. 
——@_—_- 
ORDINATIONS 
Priests 


Orymr1a—The Rey. Ciirrorp L. SAMUELSON 
was advanced to the priesthood by Bishop Huston 
of Olympia in Grace Church, Longview, Wash., 
April 28th. The ordinand was presented by the 
Rey. Oliver Dow Smith, and the Rev. Oswald W. 
Taylor preached the sermon. The Rev. Mr. 
Samuelson is in charge of Grace Church, Long- 
view, Wash. Address, 1338 21st Ave. 


TEenNEssEE—The Rev. Cuarres Mitne Sey- 
MOUR, JR., was advanced to the priesthood by 
Bishop Maxon of Tennessee in Calvary Church, 
Memphis, April 28th. The ordinand was presented 
by the Rev. Chas. F. Blaisdell, D.D., and will 
continue as assistant in Calvary Parish, Memphis, 
with special charge of St. Alban’s Mission. Ad- 
dress, 19 Fernwood Ave., Memphis, Tenn. The 
Rev. Louis C. Melcher preached the sermon. 
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Gifts 
for the 
newly Ordained 


In our Clerical Shops within our 
Fifth Avenue Store (cor. 41st 
St.), our Warren Street Store 
(at B’way) and our Boston Store 
(Tremont at Bromfield Sts.), you 
will find a complete line of gifts 
for the newly ordained and for 
anniversaries. 


Cassocks. Rabats. Birettas. 
Zimaras. Shirt fronts. Capes 
. . . and many other gifts too 
numerous to mention. 

If undecided what to give, a 
Rogers Peet Gift Order lets him 
do his own choosing. 


Our 10% Clerical Discount, the 
only discount we make, applies 
on all purchases by the clergy. 


ROGERS PEET 
COMPANY 


Fifth Ave. at 41st St. 
NEW Broadway at 35th St. 
YORK < Broadway at 13th St. 
STORES | B’way at Warren St. 
B’way at Liberty St. 


In Boston: Tremont at Bromfield 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name of the writer. 
The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed, but reserves the right to exercise discretion 
as to what shall be published. Letters must ordinarily not exceed five hundred words in length. 


“Vestries and Wardens” 


PS THE EDITOR: The reply of Dr. 
Brydon, the learned historiographer of 
the diocese of Virginia [L. C. April 25th], to 
my letter on Vestries and Wardens [L. C. 
March 14th] is doubtless from a quite differ- 
ent point of view from my own. I assume 
that, as a Virginia Churchman, he may re- 
gard the 17th century as the period when 
Anglicanism was at its best, while I, as an 
Anglo-Catholic, hark back to an older and 
(in my opinion) a more Catholic age. The 
finest traditions of Virginians date from the 
days of the Cavaliers and it is not surpris- 
ing that the Church life of the same era 
should color their thought today. 

I am thinking, however, of the English 
Church before the ‘Submission of the Cler- 
gy” to Henry VIII in 1532, to which un- 
happy event may be ascribed all subsequent 
invasions and usurpations by the secular arm 


of the rights and prerogatives of the Anglican 
episcopate. The first and crucial step in de- 
priving the bishops of their apostolic powers 
was, of course, Henry’s claim to supreme 
headship of the English Church. Then fol- 
lowed in due course the placing of the Angli- 
can Church under the thumb of Parliament, 
the new powers assigned to the court of 
arches (to the further humbling of the 
Church), the appointment of bishops by the 
king and later by his prime minister (even 
though he may not be a member of the 
Church of England), the distribution of ad- 
vowsons and benefices among the laity, the 
creation of wardens and vestries, which, in 
the case of “The Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America,” led to the 
present usage of the yestry’s “calling” the 


rector of the parish. 
The most flagrant abuse brought about 
by the usurpation of episcopal powers by the 


Church Serbiees 


ILLINOIS 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 
1133 N. LaSalle Street 
Rev. Witi1AM Brewster Stosxopr, Rector 
Sunday Masses: 8:00, 9:00, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction, 7: 30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4: 30-5: 30; 7: 30-8: 30. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 
Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tue CowLry FATHERS 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 


Evening Prayer and Benediction, 7:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 7, 8; Thurs. and H. D., 9:30 also. 
Confessions: Sat., 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun., 9:15 a.m. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
Cathedral Heights 
New York City 
Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion, 9: 30, Chil- 
dren’s Service. 10, Morning Prayer. 11, Holy Com- 
munion and Sermon. 4, Evening Prayer and Sermon. 
WF eek-days: 7:30, Holy Communion (on Saints’ 
Days, 7:30 and 10). 9:30, Morning Prayer. 
5, Evening Prayer (choral). Organ Recital, Satur- 
days, 4:30. 


St. James’ Church, New York 
Madison Avenue and 71st Street 
Tue Rey. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 
Sunday Services 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 
9:30 a.m., Children’s Service and Church 
School. 
11:00 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon. 
8:00 p.m., Choral Evensong and Sermon. 
Thursdays and Holy Days 


12:00 m., Holy Communion. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 
Fifth Avenue and 53d Street 
Rev. Roerir H. Brooxs, S.T.D., Rector 
Sunday Services: 8 a.m., 11 a.m., and 4. p.m. 
Daily Services: 8:30 a.m., Holy Communion. 
Noonday Service, 12:05 to 12:35. 
Thursdays: 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 


NEW YORK—Continued 


Trinity Church 
Broadway and Wall Street 
In the City of New York 
Rey. Freperic S. Freminc, D.D., Rector 
Sundays 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 P.m. 
Week-days: 8, 12 (except Saturday), 3 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rev. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 
§ a.m. Holy Communion. 
9:30 and 11 a.m. Junior Congregation. 
11 a.m. Morning Service and Sermon. 


4 p.m. Evensong. Special Music. 
Holy Comm., Thurs. & Saints’ Days, 10:30 a.m. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rey. Joun Gass, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8, 10, and 11 a.m. 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
46th Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rey. Granvirtte M. Wiriams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High Mass). 
Vespers, with Address and Benediction, 8. 
Week-day Masses, 7, 8, and 9:30. 
Confessions: Thursdays, 4:30 to 5:30; Fridays, 

7 to 8; Saturdays, 3 to 5 and 8 to 9. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 
Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rev. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 

Sunday: Low Mass, 8 and 9 a.m. High Mass and 
Sermon, 11 a.m. Evensong and Devotions, 4 p.m. 

Daily: Masses, 7 and 7:45 a.m. Also Thursday 
and Saints’ Days, 9:30 a.m. 

Confessions: Saturdays 4 to 5, and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 
E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rev. Henry W. Rotnu, Dean 
Sunday Masses, 7:30, 9:30, and 11:00 (Sung 
Mass and Sermon). 
Week-day Mass, 7 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:15-5:00, 7:15-8:00. 
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lay arm was witnessed in England a few 
years ago, when Parliament defeated the 
English bishops in their efforts for an im- 
proved Book of Common Prayer. This event, 
in the eyes of many, justifies disestablishment 
of the Church of England. 

The historian of the Virginia Church 
rather argues in favor of my point of view, 
when he states toward the conclusion of his 
letter: “In the lack of a bishop, the duties 
performed by a bishop of a diocese in Eng- 
land were as far as possible assigned to the 
governor, who thus became in certain mat- 
ters the ‘ordinary.’ . . . What Dr. Brydon 
has to say about the London Company claim- 
ing the right to appoint the ministers to the 
incumbency of the four parishes in the “Four 
Ancient Boroughs” of James City, Elizabeth 
City, Charles City, and Henricopolis, tends 
the same way. When the Doctor goes on to 
say: “This was in full conformity with the 
English custom; the right of advowson rested 
with a corporation or individual,” he proves 
(of course, unintentionally) the correctness 
of my contention, and for the very simple 
reason that the “corporation or individual” 
only received the advowson mentioned, as a 
consequence of Henry VIII's distribution of 
Church favors among his courtiers. 

May I say in conclusion that Dr. Brydon’s 
scholarly statement of 17th century Church 
customs is very much appreciated, and while 
we differ (perhaps radically) in our points 
of view, I trust that we are both aiming at 
the same goal—the welfare of the Church 
of Christ. 

(Rev.) EpMuND S. MIDDLETON. 

Baltimore, Md. 

———~_@———_- 


Whispering the Mass 


O THE EDITOR: There is something 

that has disturbed me for many years 
in many ways, principally because it may 
injure the Church. It is done by priests who 
probably believe it is the highest honor they 
can pay their Lord, that it is reverence most 
profound. What I refer to is, saying the Mass 
so low that hardly one soul, if any, can assist. 
For it is difficult to be sure just what part 
of the service the celebrant is saying, and be- 
sides, when the mind wanders it is filled 
with various thoughts and so is not able to 
offer the Great Sacrifice with the priest, who 
is expected to lead us in the Offering. And 
so the Church-is filled with a congregation 
of wondering and wandering minds. 

I, personally, am blessed with a rector who 
leads his children, and one feels he is deeply 
interested in their assisting him. If all our 
good, holy priests could realize how helpful 
they could be if they would allow every- 
body to hear Mass and so be enabled to assist 
in this greatest of services, the sacrifice of 
the Mass, I feel the Church would grow 
rapidly, where now in many places the habit 
of virtual silence holds it back. For as St. 
Paul says, we cannot say “Amen” to what 
we do not understand. Of course he was then 
referring to a foreign language, but I think 
what he said applies to unheard language as 
well. I trust what I have written will be 
accepted kindly, for I am writing in love, 
for the Glory of God, and helpfulness of 
souls. Marian S. PUFFER. 

Orange, N. J. 
——_@——_- 


“May” Instead of “Shall” 


O THE EDITOR: Referring to the first 

rubric on the Prayer Book’s page 90, es- 
pecially as there seems to be a desire for 
substitution of other than the last Sunday’s 
appointed scripture portions for ordinary 
week-day Epistles—and, sometimes, Gospels, 
too—why not at least consider substituting 
may for the arbitrary shall—‘may serve all 
the week after,” etc? 

WILLIAM STANTON MAcoms. 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 
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EDITORIALS & COMMENTS 


Arma Virumque 


DDIS ABABA has been abandoned by the Ethiopian 
authorities and will probably be in the hands of the 
Italians by the time this editorial appears in print. 

Meanwhile, fire, pillage, murder, and anarchy exist in the 
abandoned capital, with white Europeans and Americans as 
the objects of the mob fury. At least one citizen of this 
country, a woman missionary, has met her death at the hands 
of the rioters. 

The Emperor and his entourage have fled from Ethiopia 
and have apparently abandoned their country to the Italian 
invaders. Technically, the Fascist victory is complete, though 
Mussolini’s forces may have more trouble holding the country 
than they have had invading it. Moreover, many of the wild 
tribesmen are as yet unsubdued and the capture of the capital 
does not necessarily mean the cessation of hostilities. But in 
Rome and every other city throughout Italy bells ring and 
the crowds rejoice at the news. 

True, there are many homes in Italy where the joy of 
victory is tempered by mourning over the death of a father 
or an older brother who has died in agony under the torrid 
Ethiopian sun, and who will never return to his native land 
and his family. Nor is our own country free of homes that 
mourn for their soldier dead, for the central column in the 
bloodiest battle of the war was led by a regiment composed 
largely of Italian-American volunteers, many of whom met 
their deaths before the primitive fortifications of Sassa Baneh. 

In Ethiopia, of course, many homes are also stricken with 
mourning, but the Ethiopians, we are frequently told, are 
mere savages and there is no use wasting time in sympathizing 
with them in their losses, especially as they are now to be 
benefited by the blessings of Fascist civilization. 

Meanwhile in England His Majesty’s War Secretary, the 
Hon. Alfred Duff Cooper, is concerned about the failure of 
the current recruiting campaign of the British general staff. 
Speaking at Manchester, Mr. Cooper did not hesitate to lay 
the blame for this state of affairs squarely at the door of the 
Church, which he accused of yielding to “the insidious doc- 
trines of pacifism.” These doctrines he described as “due to 
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loose thinking, a lack of logic, and inability to face facts.” 
He added: “The leaders of the Church should say boldly 
that it is the duty of a man to defend his country and the 
ideals in which he has been brought up, and that in the whole 
history of Christianity there were no finer Christian heroes 
than soldiers.” 


W: WONDER if the honorable War Secretary has not 
overlooked the fact that not a few of the soldier-saints 
of Christendom are honored not for their military virtues 
but for their courage in performing actions that would 
be regarded as highly treasonable by any court martial. In 
his own country for example, St. Alban, the first British 
martyr, who was according to legend a Roman soldier, met 
his death because he obstructed the course of Roman justice 
by harboring a Christian priest who was escaping from the 
duly constituted authorities of the Roman state. Across the 
channel St. Martin of Tours, one of the greatest of the 
soldier-saints, was guilty of an even greater breach of military 
discipline. While awaiting an enemy attack, the Emperor 
Constant lined up his troops in order to distribute to them 
the donativum or bonus, the customary means of encourag- 
ing the troops on the eve of a combat. (It is worth noting 
in passing that the Roman practice of distributing the bonus 
before the battle has a certain advantage over our present 
system of making the bonus the subject of a battle of its 
own for years after the war is concluded.) When Martin’s 
turn came he stepped forward, but instead of receiving the 
royal gift he said: “Until now I have served you as a 
soldier; suffer me now to serve God. Those who must do 
battle can accept your largesses, but I am not permitted to 
fight, for I am a soldier of Christ.” The wrath of the em- 
peror can well be pictured as he thundered out his answer: 
“Tt is not so much your religion as your fear of having to 
fight the enemy tomorrow that makes you renounce military 
service.” But even under this taunt Martin remained firm, 
answering the charge of cowardice with the reply: “If my 
request be attributed to a feeling of cowardice rather than 
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to the ardor of my faith, then tomorrow I shall stand un- 
armed in front of the army and in the name of Lord Jesus, 
protected by the sign of the cross, instead of helmet and 
buckler, I shall boldly penetrate the enemy battalions.” 

But perhaps Mr. Cooper had in mind rather the Crusad- 
ers of the Middle Ages, who waged war against the infidels 
in the name of Christ. He may have had in mind the Nor- 
mans who conquered England with the blessing of the Pope. 
He can scarcely have meant to pay honor to the Spaniards 
who launched their Armada against England, again with the 
blessing of the Pope and in the name of the Catholic faith. 

Or perhaps the British Secretary was thinking of that 
modern crusader, General Allenby, who, when he captured 
Jerusalem, entered the city on foot and bareheaded because 
he was walking upon holy ground. Here was evidence that 
at least some remnant of the chivalry of the Middle Ages 
remained even during the bloody and inhuman days of the 


World War. 


UT in modern warfare such instances are rare and not 

looked upon with favor by the general staffs. By con- 
trast read the following story of an Italian air raid in 
Ethiopia, written by Edward J. Neil of the Associated Press, 
and see what you can find in it of chivalry: 


“T flew for four and a half hours with an Italian bomb- 
ing squadron . . . and saw what the Italians do when they 
find from the air columns of Ethiopians and animals hud- 
dled despairingly along the caravan trails. 

“We had been flying half an hour from Gura with 
Captain Giovanni Dauria and Major Piero Ferretti at the 
dual control of an eight-ton Savoit low-winged bomber, hold- 
ing two tons of explosives and a ton and a half of gasoline. 
... Bomb a column of Ethiopian quadrupeds in the river bed 
of Addi Waffett, near Aio’ . . . came the command. 

“We saw strung out groups of perhaps 500 Ethiopians 
in dirty shammas and about 2,000 mules, horses, and camels. 
. . . Our plane wheeled, dove, and thundered at them less 
than, 600 feet from the ground, so close we could see the 
black men sawing desperately at the reins of their mules, 
while dun-colored camels stuck their long necks skyward, 
looking for the noise... . 

“We dropped twenty-four fifty-pound bombs, several pairs 
of fifty-one-pounders in clusters, and I saw at least ten strike 
squarely in the middle of frantic groups. 

“The explosions were so terrific and we were so near that 
the plane rocked, and through the clouds of smoke shattered 
bodies were easily visible flying through the air.” 


Well does the editor of the Catholic World (incidentally 
that same Fr. Gillis who has lately been claiming that King 
Edward VII died in the Roman faith) comment on this 
story: 


“This hideous slaughter of a naked people ‘huddled 
despairingly’ with no means of defense, not to say of retalia- 
tion, is the most shameful episode that I have ever read in 
the history of war, ancient, medieval, or modern. And this 
cruel carnage, this cold-blooded butchery was done in the 
name of civilization; even in the name of religion. If I were 
an Italian I should flush for my country, my Duce, and my 
army. As a white man, it shames me to think what members 
of my race have done to the blacks. As for European ‘states- 
men!’ who diddle-dawdled over sanctions when Mussolini 
defied them all and went ahead first with ruthless prepara- 
tions and then with wholesale slaughter of human beings, 
there is no epithet in my vocabulary, or in any man’s, to 
characterize their cowardice. The ignominy extends likewise 
to our own government, too supine even to say ‘Stop in the 
name of humanity!’ ” 
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That is modern warfare, whether it be waged by Italians, 
British, or Americans, and warfare such as that is a threat 
not only to Christianity, but to civilization—yes, even to 
humanity itself. 


ACED with such an appalling threat the thinking Chris- 
ee cannot but be stunned. If in revulsion against it he 
resolves that never under any circumstances will he partici- 
pate in the worse-than-pagan debacle that is modern war- 
fare, can he rightly be accused of “loose thinking, a lack of 
logic, and inability to face facts’? 

Or is it the militarists who cry for more and yet more 
deadly and brutal weapons, while civilization itself hangs 
in the balance, against whom such a charge can rightly be 
leveled? 

Yet there are many Christians, the editor of THE LivING 
CHURCH among them, who do not believe that either militar- 
ism or blind pacifism is the way out. Nationalism in itself is 
not evil but good, if the nations be built upon the basis of 
common race, culture, and traditions and if (and this is the 
vital thing) they be regarded as constituent units in a family 
of nations. But the ideals of the family can be no higher 
than those of its constituent members, and when some of these 
are drunk with power and ambition the others must perforce 
be prepared within reason to protect themselves. The insidi- 
ous thing about it all is that “preparedness” itself encourages 
militarism and breeds war. 

What then? Shall we throw away our weapons of 
defense and leave our country a prey to any nation that 
chooses to “expand” in our direction? Shall we say that 
the liberties for which our forefathers fought are not worth 
fighting to defend? ‘These questions are not so simple that 
they can be answered by a simple yea or nay. “The man who 
says ‘““My country, right or wrong” and the one who says 
“T will never under any circumstances fight for my country” 
are both wrong, in that they give too simple an answer to 
an exceedingly complex question. 

What, then, is the Christian answer to the complicated 
and tremendously important problem of “arms and the man’’? 

The British war secretary is partly right at any rate in 
recognizing that the leaders of the Church ought to speak out 
boldly on the question of the Christian attitude toward war. 
Our own bishops have recognized that duty, but they have 
not been content—be it said to their glory—to say, as Mr. 
Cooper would have Church leaders say, simply that “it is 
the duty of a man to defend his country and the ideals in 
which he has been brought up.” Rather they have said with 
Edith Cavell that “patriotism is not enough,” and have 
boldly declared that “the Cross is above the flag.” They are 
not willing to be an agency for the recruiting offices, as the 
British war secretary apparently believes that the Church 
should be. 

God grant that if the time of testing comes to this coun- 
try the Church and its members may be found faithful. It 
is one thing to enunciate high principles in a time of peace 
and liberty, and quite another to follow those principles in 
the time of trial and testing. 

* 


Will the Religious Census Be Omitted? 


ales: year is the one in which the decennial census of 
religious bodies is supposed to be taken. Under the 
Department of Commerce such a census was made in 1890, 
and again in 1916 and 1926. The plan adopted in 1916 


contemplated a census every ten years thereafter in order 
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that comparable statistics might be available on the religious 
state of the nation, as well as on its other aspects. 

It now appears that the State, Justice, Commerce, and 
Labor Appropriation Bill for 1937 has passed both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, with no provision 
being made for this religious census. This situation was 
brought out at a meeting of the National Association of 
Religious Statisticians last month, and it was pointed out 
by Dr. G. L. Kieffer, secretary of that body, that the 
omission of the census this year would destroy the cumula- 
tive value of the censuses at regular intervals under the 
1916 plan. 

An inquiry to Senator Duffy of Wisconsin as to why 
the provision for the religious census was omitted from the 
appropriation bill, brings the following explanation: 


“The reason the House Appropriations Committee made 
no provision in the bill as reported by it, I understand, is 
that the Census Bureau was behind in its work on other 
census work. Thus the committee was of the opinion that 
provision for other census work should not be made until 
the Bureau was able to catch up. 

“Whether or not the House of Representatives, where 
appropriation legislation must originate, will initiate action 
that would permit the regular religious census to be taken 
the forepart of 1937 as is the custom cannot be anticipated 
with any degree of accuracy at this time.” 


This matter was brought to the attention of our Na- 
tional Council last week and the Council adopted a resolution 
requesting the Secretary of Commerce to ask for an additional 
appropriation in order that the religious census may be taken 
this year as heretofore. Certainly an administration that is 
appropriating millions of dollars for every other conceivable 
purpose ought to be able to find the modest sum that would 
be necessary to enable the Census Bureau to catch up on its 
work and take the religious census as heretofore. If it does 
not do so the Roosevelt administration will have to take upon 
itself the responsibility for being the first one in twenty 
years to discriminate against organized religion in this way. 


———_——_o————“—- 
The National Council 
HE APRIL meeting of the National Council was in 


some ways the most satisfactory that has been held in 
many months. For once the threat of an actual or impending 
deficit did not cast its shadow over the sessions, and indeed the 


Council had the pleasant duty of restoring work that had. 


been tentatively scheduled to be cut and appointing mission- 
aries to fill vacancies. 

However, one thing that causes us concern about the 
recent meeting of the National Council is the fact that most 
of the three days were devoted to executive sessions. We 
suspect that the policy of THe Livinc CuurcH during the 
past two years is partly responsible for this action. Formerly 
we followed the practice that is still followed by the other 
Church papers; that is, simply reporting the result of Na- 
tional Council meetings in accordance with releases handed 
out by the Publicity Department at its conclusion. During 
the past two years, however, we have sent our own staff 
correspondent to National Council meetings and have re- 
ported the more important debates, as well as the final action. 

We feel that the Church is legitimately interested in the 
debates that take place at National Council meetings. If 
the Council acts wisely, confidence in it is increased when 
Church members know how the Council arrived at its ulti- 
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mate decisions. The missionary work of the Church is of 
interest to the entire Church, and that interest can be con- 
structively and sympathetically expressed only if Church 
members know what their elected representatives are con- 
cerned about and how they arrive at a solution of the mani- 
fold problems with which they are faced. We should think 
that the Council itself would welcome the interest of the 
Church in its deliberations. 

The National Council—like the federal Congress and 
the state legislatures—is a representative body. The bishops, 
priests, laymen, and women who make up that body are there 
because they have been elected by General Convention and the 
provincial synods to represent the whole Church. Conse- 
quently the whole Church has an interest in their delibera- 
tions, and resort should not be had to executive sessions, ex- 
cept when the National Council is dealing with delicate per- 
sonal matters or situations in which premature publicity 
would be harmful to its plans. We cannot see any reason 
why two-thirds or more of a three-day routine session of the 
National Council should be spent in secret conclave. 

An apt illustration of the danger of secret sessions is 
just at hand. We have only this week received a letter from 
a missionary bishop confiding his fear that the National 
Council is about to discontinue entirely the missionary dis- 
trict of which he is the head. He adds that this fear is 
general throughout the missionary district and that it results 
in an uneasiness and feeling of insecurity on the part of 
Church workers, both clerical and lay. Secret sessions of the 
National Council add to such a feeling of uneasiness and 
insecurity. 

We hope that future sessions of the National Council 
will be open except under most unusual circumstances, and 
that the Church will thereby be enabled to know, as it has 
a right to know, what its duly elected representatives are 
doing. 


> ——_ 
Schism in Brazil 


HE news item in this issue reporting the schism of a con- 

gregation in Brazil makes sad reading. The Rev. Salomao 
Ferraz, pastor of the Church of the Saviour in Sao Paulo, 
together with the two wardens of the congregation, has an- 
nounced that they have been unable to reach an agreement 
with Bishop Thomas in various matters at issue and that 
therefore they are withdrawing from the Brazilian Episcopal 
Church, which is the same as our missionary district of 
Southern Brazil. 

This action comes as the result of a long and unhappy 
controversy. THE Livinc CHurRcH has received a number of 
letters from Fr. Ferraz in which he claimed that Bishop 
Thomas discriminated against him because of the Catholic 
faith and practices of himself and his congregation. Bishop 
Thomas, on the other hand, has stated that he has made every 
effort to avoid the spirit of controversy and to devote himself 
to the teaching of the positive truths of Christianity and that 
the issue at stake was neither a personal nor a theological one 
but rather one of administration. That the other clergy of 
Brazil and the lay members of the district council are wholly 
convinced that Bishop Thomas has acted wisely in the matter 
is shown by the unanimous declaration of confidence adopted 
at the meeting of the council last February. 

In his letters to this editor and others Fr. Ferraz has posed 
as a champion of the Catholic faith, fighting for his principles 
under the persecution of episcopal authority. It is of course 
difficult to investigate such a claim at this distance but we are 
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bound to say that the evidence in the case, so far as it has 
come, to our attention, seems overwhelmingly to point to the 
fact that there has been no such persecution, and that Fr. 
Ferraz has rather shown a spirit of extreme individualism and 
insubordination to his Bishop that is not in accordance with 
Catholic principles or with the canons of this Church. The 
schismatic action that he has now taken bears out this 
conclusion. 

We share the confidence of the members of the Brazilian 
council in the good faith of Bishop Thomas. We have no way 
of knowing at this distance what the facts may be in detail, 
but from what we have been able to gather of the matter we 
do not believe that the case is a matter of anti-Catholic perse- 
cution. We know that Bishop Thomas has made sincere efforts 
over a long period of time to win the congregation back to 
loyalty and we hope that he will yet succeed in so doing 
despite the present schismatic action of the pastor, wardens, 
and such percentage of the congregation as they may represent. 


a 
The Rust Experiment 


NE Washington observer has expressed the opinion that 

the Rust brothers, John and Mack, are the most inter- 
esting men in the country. The public’s awareness in recent 
years of machine production as a cause of unemployment 
naturally gave these men prominence when they announced 
the invention of a mechanical cotton-picker. ‘They have 
already received orders for twelve machines and have begun 
production. It is still subject to certain minor imperfec- 
tions, but as it stands it will make more than half the 
workers, in the cotton belt superfluous. If their claims are 
justified, and they sell their device to enterprising planters, 
they become the mortal enemies of a million or more poor 
men already poverty-stricken. 

But in this case the “if” is put in for more than rhetor- 
ical reasons, because the Rust brothers are not the usual 
sort. They have themselves lived in poverty while they 
worked on their machine, and having had a socialist up- 
bringing they have dreaded the possible anti-social results of 
their genius. They have wanted to socialize their discovery 
and alleviate rather than increase human misery. Now that 
they have combined with Sherwood Eddy, Bishop Scarlett 
of Missouri, and a few others to form the Rust Foundation, 
we should watch developments with a keen sense of their 
possible importance. As a gesture of faith, the Foundation 
group have purchased a large tract of land in the Mississippi 
Delta for a codperative plantation, on which first to put 
the evicted share-croppers of the Tenant Farmers’ Union in 
Arkansas, and later to provide a haven for those who lose 
their jobs because of the cotton-picking machine. A priest 
of the Episcopal Church has been made the technical over- 
seer of the codperative plantation. 

Last week the Rust brothers were in Washington, peti- 
tioning the Department of Agriculture to set up an ex- 
perimental tract of land in Mississippi on which to work 
out a thorough codperative method of re-employing the 
workers displaced by the machine. The profits from the 
picker are to be turned over to the codperative. So far they 
have received no official answer to their proposal. But their 
action in the matter is a rare example of social conscience 
and as Christians we should be not only interested but con- 
cerned to see them get all the “breaks.” 

+ 

ARE YOU a sponge soaking up benefits of Christianity and 

giving nothing back? —St. Andrew’s Weekly News. 
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Churchwomen Today 


Ada Loaring-Clark 
Editor 


College Work 
HURCHWOMEN,, especially those living in or near 


college centers, realize the importance of the Church 

among the students. We hope it will not be long be- 
fore every diocesan department of religious education covers 
this field of activity either through a college pastor, a college 
secretary, or through volunteer workers. Dr. Theodore O. 
Wedel commenting on this work in the Bulletin for Leaders 
in Religious Education, which is edited by Deaconess Frances 
R. Edwards, mentions one specific need which should be in- 
cluded in every diocesan budget. 


‘Almost every one of our college pastors needs an enter- 
tainment fund. While the altar is, of course, the center of his 
activities, the rectory comes next—long before the social hall. 
Student calling, in our whirling academic life, is increasingly 
discouraging business. But students will respond to an invita- 
tion to the rector’s home. Yet most of our college workers are 
financially not in a position to entertain endlessly. I know 
of several pastors’ wives who have suffered physical break- 
downs from too strenuous_an attempt at fulfilling this function. 
An ‘entertainment fund’ is of inestimable help. It should 
be included in our diocesan budgets.” 


City—River Welfare 
CHRISTIAN WORK that is probably unique in this 


country is being carried on under the leadership of the 
Rev. Edward W. Mellichampe, rector of Helena, Ark. It 
is the City—River Welfare which has for its objective ““God’s 
work for God’s people along the river front from Memphis 
to New Orleans.” This work began in an old rusty truck 
which was put in good shape by interested workers. On this 
truck a nurse, a teacher, and a traveling library set out to 
carry the message of the Church along the river front, later on 
a boat was bought and equipped and it is hoped that, through 
the gifts of interested friends, the work will grow throughout 
the 1,600 miles of shore line from Memphis to New Orleans. 
This is the first time since the discovery of the Mississippi 
river that a boat has plied its waters regularly, carrying the 


- Church to some 6,000 men, women, and children who are none 


of them within ten miles from a physician, school, or church. 


Distributing the Forward Movement Manual 


PER CHURCH LEAGUE for the Isolated of the dio- 

A cese of Pennsylvania, through Mrs. Charles Biddle, its 
director, expects to send out 650 copies of the Forward Move- 
ment Manual to persons in institutions, as well as in private 
homes. The isolated and the blind in many dioceses are most 


grateful that it has been made possible for them to receive the 
Manual. 


Liberia 


BES OLIVE MEACHAM who is the head of the Julia 

C. Emery Hall at Bromley, Liberia, tells us that “there 
was a Liberian National Fair in January and the schools had 
an exhibit. There were prizes given in seven divisions and 
our Church’s schools took six firsts.” 


A Man Be Found Faithful 


By the Rev. John W. Gummere 


OME TIME AGO the na- 
tion’s press carried the news 
of two great benefactions to 

Harvard University. The first 
of these was Lucius Nathan Lit- 
tauer’s gift of two millions, which 
was followed almost immediately 
by Thomas W. Lamont’s half 
million. Since the announcement of the latter, the news has 
also been published that a third gentleman has written a be- 
quest of three quarters of a million to that institution in his 
will. During the past such announcements have usually 
prompted someone prominent in the life of the Church to 
deplore the fact that such gifts rarely if ever come its way. 
Of course there have been notable exceptions to such expres- 
sions of opinion, but in general it may be said that they are 
true. And the reason for this is not hard to find. 

The large donors to our great universities have made their 
gifts for two reasons. In the first place they have believed in 
the educational policies of their chosen institutions, and sec- 
ondly, they have had reasonable assurance that the recipients 
were capable of wisely administering that which they would 
entrust to them. This second consideration has ranked in impor- 
tance with the first. In evidence of the truth of this may be 
cited the fact that there are many institutions in the country, 
whether hospitals or colleges, which are doing an excellent 
work but are starved for funds because only too often it has 
been shown that they could not handle properly the relatively 
small sums which have come their way. 

Here, we may believe, lies the explanation of the failure of 
the Church to receive what might be considered its fair share 
of such gifts. It is not because the Church is not performing as 
well in the religious realm as the great schools are in that of 
education. It is not because our laymen of substantial means 
do not believe in the Church’s ways and work, but rather it is 
because any large donor of sound judgment will, before he 
makes his gift, examine the record of the receiver’s handling of 
previous gifts. When he does so with the Church he will find 
food for thought. 

Such an examination I have undertaken to make through 
the journals of twenty dioceses which are scattered from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Canadian border to the 
Gulf. I make no pretense to be possessed of wisdom in financial 
matters, but if, with such experience as I have, I can see what 
I see, what must not those men see who have an intimate knowl- 
edge of large matters of finance? What any man with any sense 
at all can see is quite sufficient to convince him that there are 
few regions in the Church where even a gift of comparatively 
moderate size could be given with reasonable assurance that 
over a period of fifty years it would continue to function, even 
though no catastrophic social upheaval were to take place in 
that period. 

What the record does not show, as well as what it does 
show, is enough to cause the greatest concern. What it does not 
show is what has become of certain trust funds which are 
known to have been created and of which not the slightest men- 
tion is made in the journals. This does not necessarily mean 
that they have been dissipated. It simply means that diocesan 
trustees have failed to appreciate the fact that if they ever ex- 
pect to be made rulers over many things they must show to their 


dowments. 


WHY DO wealthy persons more often leave 
large bequests to educational institutions than 
to the Church? Q Fr. Gummere suggests an 
answer and a possible solution to the problem 
of adequate administration of Church en- 


people that they have been found 
faithful over a few things. This 
carelessness alone might well be 
the cause of the diversion of un- 
told amounts of bequests into 
other channels. 

What the record does show 
will produce mingled feelings. 
When mention of these facts is made, it is done with the full 
knowledge that there are few portfolios in which cats and dogs 
do not appear. That bad investments will be made from time to 
time is inevitable. No one is infallible. It is not so much that 
they are bad investments as it is the fact that from the very 
beginning they must have been of questionable character as 
investments for Church funds. 


HEN it appears that a certain diocese has through its 

trustees invested in what seems to be a Jewish country 
club, one wonders what prompted that investment. When one 
reads that another diocese holds a bond of the Zion, Illinois, 
Development Company there dances before the eye a picture 
of the bearded baseball team of the House of David playing 
for the support of the episcopate, and he renders thanks that 
this bond like those of the country club is in default. But what 
a tragic advertisement for the dioceses concerned ! 

There is also to be found a surprisingly large investment in 
hotels, the bonds of which if they are paid at all must be paid 
largely from the proceeds of their barrooms. It is not a question 
of the rightness or wrongness of liquor. It is simply a question 
of whether diocesan or parochial trustees are justified in putting 
the Church’s money to work in places where not for one mo- 
ment would they permit their sons and daughters to gain their 
livelihood. 

Then it may be noted that a great many of the Church’s 
trust funds have been placed in the form of mortgages on such 
things as parish houses or Masonic temples. These may be 
excellent things in their way, but just let the trustees try to 
collect their principal or sell their mortgages at the bank and 
they will find out something of a banker’s opinion as to their 
value. It would be only at a heavy discount that a market could 
be found at all for many of them, and it is therefore probably 
not an unwarranted assumption that many endowments could 
not now be liquidated for more than thirty or forty cents on 
the dollar. 

Side by side with such investments are those of the distinctly 
blue chip variety. That many of these are where they are be- 
cause they represent the direct gift of donors would seem to be 
self-evident. That they are of such character today does not 
mean that such will be their condition tomorrow. Few things 
are certain in life, but among these is the knowledge that, over- 
night, forces may be set at work which in a short time can com- 
pletely alter the value of an investment. Is then the financial 
structure of the Church of such a nature that we may reason- 
ably suppose that it will be able to preserve its principal that 
is so well invested? If it is, then things are better than they 
appear, but if it is not then it can only be anticipated that a 
hospital will have to pass out of our hands here and another 
college there, while a home for the aged shuts its doors in an- 
other place, as one by one good investments lose value. 

The calling of attention to the nature of the Church’s 
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investments both bad and good can only be worth while insofar 
as it throws light on its methods of administering its trusts. The 
point is not so much the character of its investments as it is the 
system through which these were secured. If it is one that has 
grown up like Topsy, it is not to be wondered at, but there can 
be no excuse for a failure on our part to modernize its attire. 
To neglect to do so is to invite that judgment which came to 
the unjust steward. 


Last night I talked with a vestry. They are a group of men 
who in devotion to the Church are surpassed by none, but not 
for one moment would they permit themselves to be described 
as a group that was capable of determining policies of invest- 
ment or of handling the larger endowment which is so badly 
needed and which is offered to us when we can be sure that it 
will be wisely administered. This is no reflection on them. It is 
a description of a general condition. Small wonder is it that in 
the past such groups have been entrusted with substantial be- 
quests only to see them disappear with the passing of an all too 
brief period. 


EYOND the vestries are the diocesan boards of trustees. 
Like the vestrymen they are unremunerated servants of the 
Church, but they are more apt to be familiar with investment 
problems than the former. They have not sought the responsibil- 
ity which has been thrust upon them and because of the demands 
of their own private business they cannot give it the attention it 
should have. Only too often these trustees find themselves asso- 
ciated by a diocesan election with others who live a hundred or 
more miles away, with the result that it is utterly impossible for 
them to meet as a board more than three or four times a year. 
But in a period of three months much can happen to an invest- 
ment. Even though conditions within an organization may be 
absolutely sound, it is entirely possible that circumstances out- 
side its house may arise which will spell its doom and by the time 
that the next meeting of the trustees occurs its fate is sure. That 
unavoidable delay on the part of the Church’s stewards is 
terribly costly, but the blame must not be put only on the 
trustees. 


The trustees are in an impossible situation and they have 
been put there by an unthinking Church. Small wonder is it 
that when an emergency arrives in which action should be taken 
for the preservation of the Church’s funds, the trustees find 
themselves in the same predicament in regard to their own inter- 
ests. They must act quickly to save their own skins as well as 
those of their employes who are dependent upon their judg- 
ment for the providing of their daily bread. These men cannot 
be expected to leave their offices where instant decisions must be 
made and travel off for a day or two to a distant city to meet 
with others on problems of Church finance. To do so might 
mean their own ruin. The result is that if any action at all is 
taken in behalf of the Church it will be taken as a result of a 
hasty telephone call or an equally hasty conversation in a busy 
office between a couple of the members of the board, and the 
problem will not have had the undivided attention of the whole 
group that it deserves. It is no wonder that freak investments 
are made and that on a fine day the Church awakes to the fact 
that what it has supposed to be a gilt edge investment suddenly 
proves to be a has-been on the broker’s board. 


It was such observations as these which prompted the writ- 
ing of a letter published in Tue Livinc Cuurcu [January 
4th] in which attention was called to the superb record of the 
Church Pension Fund and the thought was expressed that a 
subsidiary of it might be set up for the administration of the 
endowments of those parishes, dioceses, and institutions of 
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the Church which might elect to place them in its hands. 

A visit to the offices of that Fund followed. Men were 
found there in executive positions and women in clerical posi- 
tions who were dedicating their lives to the preservation of that 
which had been entrusted to them and who were determined 
that it should go to those to whom it properly belonged, not 
only undiminished, but increased from year to year. ‘These per- 
sons were not volunteer workers. They were being paid by the 
Church to do their job and they were doing it. The Church was 
getting results. It was spending money to safeguard money and 
to increase it. It had been found faithful and it was becoming 
a ruler over many things. 

On this occasion it proved possible to hold a conversation 
with the executive vice president of the Pension Fund and its 
treasurer during which it was made clear that if the Pension 
Fund, which is an insurance company, were to add to its already 
great responsibilities those which pertain to a trust company, 
sooner or later one or the other of those responsibilities would 
suffer. Any step which might imperil the future of the Pen- 
sion Fund was certainly to be avoided. 


As a counter proposal it was suggested by the treasurer that 
a group of dioceses or parishes might employ one of the greater 
trust companies to care for their endowments, but it was felt 
that such action would fall short of the desired goal because of 
its lack of dramatic value. 


The Pension Fund has just that value. During the brief 
period of years since its inception, it has entered into the con- 
sciousness of every intelligent family in the Church. It has done 
so not only because of the grandeur of its record, but because it 
bears the Church’s name and stamp of authority. It is, there- 
fore, unique. When we think of pensions for the clergy and 
their families, we think of that Fund. When we think of en- 
dowments for the Church’s works of every nature we ought to 
be able to think of them in terms of just such a corporation, and 
until we can see such an agency created we may just as well 
reconcile ourselves to the utterly unsatisfactory conditions which 
prevail today. We must be willing to see investments of sacred 
trusts made carelessly and tragically neglected. We must be 
willing to stand the accusation of the generations of the past 
that we have failed in our stewardship, and we must be willing 
to admit that we ourselves are standing in the way of insuring 
the efficacy of the work of the Church in every kind of field in 
the future. Until this Church, which has developed a system of 
manifold receptacles for the collection of small change, awakens 
to the seriousness of its unbusinesslike ways, it may just as well 
reconcile itself to being overlooked by those who cannot do for 
it what they would because of its incompetence. 


When the Church endowment corporation is set up, it will 
differ from all trust companies now in existence in that its 
purpose will be exclusively to serve the Church. It will be paid 
for its labor and it will have a resulting sense of responsibility. 
It will grow as it produces results. It will relieve one vestry 
after another and one diocesan board of trustees after another 
of obligations to posterity which through no fault of their own 
they are unable to perform. It will become a household word in 
Church families and, through the confidence which it will 
gradually inspire, it will prove to be the means of saving the 
life and strengthening for the future our valued institutions of 
every kind. To it bequests will be made to be administered by 
it for the benefit of the Church in many a neglected corner, but 
—what is of far greater importance—it will blaze the ail to 
the spot where the Church may at last be looked upon as a man 


who has been found faithful in the ‘transaction of the Father’s 
business. 


The Catholic Church and Her Environment 


Part II—T he Church’s Authority in Secular Affairs 
By the Rev. Frederic Hastings Smyth, Ph.D. 


N PART ONE of this article* I elaborated an analogy be- 
tween the Catholic Church as a supernatural social organ- 
ism, rooted in and growing out of the natural social world, 

and natural living physical organisms, as, for example, rose 
bushes, rooted in and growing out of the soil and air of their nat- 
ural physical environments. The conclusion was deduced that the 
Church is concerned, as we may suppose is any living physical 
organism, primarily with the perfection of her own harmonious 
organic integrity. Yet precisely because of this primary interest, 
she is also concerned with the natural materials of her environ- 
ment, as, we may further suppose, a rose bush is with its sur- 
rounding garden soil. On the basis of this analogy, we can 
proceed to investigate an answer to the question of what shall 
be the practical attitude of the Church toward that natural 
environmental world within which she grows and seeks to 
form her own divine perfection. 

First of all, we are now in a position to exclude outright 
from our present consideration one attitude which is often 
suggested. It is said that the ordinary secular relationships of 
the world are matters of indifference to true religion. “Let the 
Churches keep to their spiritual work” is the slogan of this 
attitude. A man’s religion is a matter only between his own 
soul and God and the Churches are quiet, separated places where 
(if one wishes) these relationships may be cultivated. The stri- 
dent workaday world is something apart from such religion 
and should be left to practical people. Above all, the preachers 


of the Gospel should not interfere in politics or business. They ° 


should be careful, indeed, not to say anything which could 
imply a connection of pure religion with these secular things. 
We can condemn this view without qualification for the 
straightforward reason that, from a Catholic standpoint, it is 
absurd. As I have previously written, the Catholic Church 
draws upon the world for her materials as does a plant from 
the soil in which it grows. As long as this world exists with the 
Church within it, the Church cannot be thought of as anything 
but rooted and active within it, often with very practical impli- 
cations. However, this attitude of insulation is one toward which 
individualistic Protestant Christianity has tended, because 
Protestantism has lost sight of the organic creative work of the 
divine social and visible Body. An increasing number of un- 
biased historians point out that this separate compartment the- 
ory of the relationship of an individualistic Christian piety to 
activity in the actual economic and political world, emerged 
at the historical period of the beginnings of industrial capitalism 
when large numbers of men were preparing to base their prac- 
tical lives upon profit making. It is now clear that this is a 
principle difficult to reconcile with the Christian orientation 
toward self-giving and sacrifice. To separate the practical 
world from personal religion and piety may seem, in some cases, 
to be the easiest resolution of a difficult conflict. But to call it 
a correct or complete solution is an obvious rationalization in 
which the wish is father to the thought. 

There remain two possible attitudes of the Church toward 
her environment consonant with that theory of her being 
which we have been developing. I hope that we shall presently 
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see that these two attitudes do not differ qualitatively from 
each other, but that they result only from a difference in em- 
phasis upon an identical activity. They may thus be assumed 
by various individuals and groups of individuals within the 
Church, according to their endowments of capacity for codpera- 
tion in the Church’s creative life. 

First of all, in every age a relatively small number of able 
and sincere Catholics have felt that the environmental mate- 
rials of human relationships which they have found at hand in 
the world, are, as far as their own share of creative power goes, 
unsuitable or, at the least, superfluous and without possibility 
of use in that organic religious synthesis upon which they find 
that they can be creatively engaged. This attitude leads these 
individuals to reject most of the ordinary materials of the 
world as it is found, since these are too difficult to appropriate 
for their own highly specialized use. Such people often separate 
themselves with groups of like-minded individuals and there 
results what is technically called the contemplative religious 
life. In order that this attitude may result in a truly creative 
and fruitful activity, it can be assumed only by those who find 
that they have a very special vocation for the positive side of 
that, humanly speaking, isolated work which they are embrac- 
ing. A mere rejection of the ordinary materials of life as hopeless 
is defeatism pure and simple. The taking up of the religious 
life is under such circumstances an attempt to escape from reali- 
ties with which we are intended to deal. But to leave the work- 
ing with the bulk of materials provided by the natural world to 
others, for the good reason that one finds a highly specialized 
vocation for an important creative work in the organization of 
the materials of the life of prayer and intercession and sacri- 
fice—this results in an heroic adventure in contributing to the 
organic life of the Church. And this specialized work ought to 
command nothing but admiration from the rest of us who are, 
as far as vocation goes, not similarly endowed. 

The second attitude which the Church may take toward her 
worldly environment is also based upon the theory of creative 
activity which we have just been developing. I think this ought 
to be the normal attitude of the great majority of Catholics, 
whether faithful lay people or members of the so-called active 
religious orders. It is profoundly in accord with the Catholic 
emphasis upon the principle of the Incarnation. God the Son, 
the eternal Logos by whom all things were made, became 
incarnate and, through His Church, still continues His eternally 
renewed and extended Incarnation within the historical process. 
As during His earthly life, His Divine creative power seeks 
to express itself in an organic pattern and thus seizes upon the 
materials of the natural world as it is, in order creatively to 
reorganize them in supernatural patterns conformable to the 
Divine will and character. Catholics as individuals, within the 
Church as a potentially perfect supernatural organic structure, 
working with a special Divine creative endowment under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, grow organically in the world 
as plants grow in the inorganic environments of soil and water 
and air from which they draw their nourishment. There 
emerges in this process the visible organic structure of the Cath- 
olic Church, the sacramental and mystical Body of Christ. We 
may now go on to see that precisely within this dynamic rela- 
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tionship of the organic Divine life-process to the unorganized 
environment, there arise practical problems of vital and often 
of controversial interest. 

The environmental materials with which we have to work, 
from which we have to select our materials, vary both from 
age to age and in different parts of the world at the same his- 
torical period. At certain times and places, the materials of 
everyday natural relationships can be described as relatively 
tractable. Some historians contend that this may be predicated 
of the thirteenth century. For our present purpose we do not 
have to insist on this point. Let us rather assume it in order 
to illustrate the argument. The normal life of the world, in- 
fluenced profoundly in that century by universal regard for 
Christianity and the Church, furnished a body of human rela- 
tionships which, for incorporation into the divine pattern 
of the Church’s life, needed a comparatively simple selective 
activity. There was much that needed to be rejected by the 
conscientious Catholic, but at least it was still possible to make 
the necessary selections and rejections and to remain alive, 
living within the world. The Christian life did not neces- 
sarily imply profound dislocations of the worldly environment. 

In such relatively suitable environments the Church’s at- 
tention is directed chiefly toward the strengthening and de- 
veloping of her own spiritual life; with the broadening and 
deepening of her own relationships with God. I return to the 
analogy of the rose bush. The world, in this case, is like good 
soil, well watered and well sunned. The raw materials of the 
environment have still to be appropriated and organized into 
the new and living organic structure, but the materials are 
abundant and of excellent quality. They can be accepted almost 
as a matter of course. The environment does not have to be 
touched. Even fertilization may be unnecessary. The whole 
attention can be directed toward pruning and trimming and 
training and supporting the rose bush, and toward the de- 
velopment of symmetry and the assuring of a good quality 
in flower and in fruit. 

But these ideal environmental conditions do not always 
exist. There come periods in world history when the materials 
of the natural world are so intractable that it is almost impos- 
sible to draw anything from them upon which the Christian 
creative activity can successfully impinge. To develop an indi- 
vidual or social organism out of these is like planting a rose 
bush in a mixture of dry sand and salt and expecting it to 
continue its own organic activity. I submit that under such con- 
ditions the Church’s attention immediately becomes focused 
upon her environment, rather than upon the perfection of her 
own life within it. As an example of what I mean, let us 
suppose that a man finds himself in an environment such that 
if he, as a shoemaker, makes shoes, he may trade them in for 
potatoes with some neighboring peasant. This is an excellent 
activity and one productive of all sorts of human relationships 
which may be brought within the organized ambit of the Cath- 
olic life. This environment, in certain respects at least, needs 
no change in order that it may be appropriated. It needs only 
to be brought to the Altar of the Christian Sacrifice and lifted 
up to God. But let us suppose, on the other hand, that a man 
finds himself faced with the following dilemma: he may profit 
at someone else’s expense, that is, if he makes a good living, 
someone else must go without needed things even in a world 
of plenty; or he may refuse all such profit, however indirect, 
and quite certainly and literally starve to death. Or let us 
suppose that if he takes a deeply realistic view of things, he 
discovers that whatever his chosen activity, he must neces- 
sarily codperate in economic processes which, in spite of all 
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the individual good will in the world, lead inexorably to im- 
perialistic wars. Or again, shall the Church counsel growth in 
individual holiness and coéperation in the divine life process 
to one who in his own daily life is faced with unemployment, 
undernourishment, and a feeling that he is unwanted in the 
world ? 

Granted that God, once more unlike the human husband- 
man with his rose bush, is able to accomplish miracles and is 
able to bring forth lovely flowers of the divine life as offer- 
ings to Himself, out of the most unlikely and arid environ- 
ments, nevertheless, it seems clear that this kind of demand 
must not normally be made by the Church. She cannot ac- 
quiesce in such conditions with any confidence that her own 
corporate development will be vigorously maintained. Under 
such circumstances the Church, through which as we have said 
God chooses to work in such matters of the environment as 
directly concern her, must say in no uncertain voice: ‘““This en- 
vironment must be altered, no matter what the secular conse- 
quences. Because I must see to it that I am supplied with ma- 
terials for the use of Christians who are endeavoring to follow 
my creative precepts, who are trying to build up lives which 
can be incorporated into my own supernatural social life.” 
It is precisely at this point that the Church impinges upon 
a still unredeemed and unconverted secular society. At cer- 
tain times, the implications of this impact may be less shatter- 
ing than at others. Sometimes it may be necessary to call for 
relatively superficial changes in a limited number of social 
or economic arrangements. It would therefore be a great 
mistake to make the unqualified generalization that Catholi- 
cism, In respect to the purely secular and natural world, is 
always a revolutionary religion.* That all depends on the state 
of the world and its availability, as it were, for the creative 
emergence of the Incarnate Life within existing arrangements. 
But as I have already intimated, there may arise circumstances 
in which there does not appear in the natural world the tiniest 
crumb of nutriment for creating a supernatural organic life, 
which is untainted with the poison of intractable adverse ele- 
ments. The Church in the world today is therefore quite within 
her province, if she examines the present posture of the social 
and economic structure to see whether changes so profound that 
they will require a true revolution to bring them about are not 
required if she is to find the requisite environmental materials 
for her divinely commissioned creative work. 

After making such an investigation, the Church may well 
come to the conclusion that present secular relationships can be 
corrected by nothing short of revolution. The part which she 
must play in such revolutionary change will be considered in a 
final section of this article. 


°* The transition from the natural to the supernatural might always be 
described as revolutionary in the same sense that it is a revolutionary change 
ee sane Le Ma ae are appropriated out of the soil by a rose bush 
and organized into the living structure. In the present connection w 
speaking of this kind of change. i | ae 
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Prepare Your Ballots 
By the Rev. Lorin Bradford Young 


Curate, Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn 


T IS convention time in 

many dioceses and the an- 

nual struggle to elect three 
clergymen and three laymen to 
the diocesan council is on. There 
are ten clergymen nominated 
and five laymen. A hurried con- 
sultation of the lay delegates with their rector or anyone else 
who knows something about the candidates, and then each 
stands in line to deposit his vote. The first ballot is for 
favorite sons; only Layman A receives a majority of the 
votes cast in each order. The rest received from 2 to 40 
votes. Three quarters of an hour has been consumed voting 
and counting. Another ballot must be taken. The laymen 
desert the favorite sons and vote for the leading candi- 
dates, known or unknown to them. “Let’s elect somebody,” 
they say. The clergy are more deliberate. Some of them 
bolt for the leaders but others stick to their friends. Clergy- 
man A and Laymen B and C are elected on the second ballot, 
and another 45 minutes are consumed in voting and counting 
while the convention fills in the time listening to committee 
reports. “Gentlemen, for the third time prepare your bal- 
lots,” says the Bishop. Since Clergyman B has received a 
majority of the lay votes but not of the clerical, most of the 
clergy now vote for him to speed the election, but Clergy- 
men C and D are almost tied, with E running a poor third. 
Enough clerics stick by E to prevent the election of C or D, 
although C gets a majority of lay votes. Meanwhile the con- 
vention is thinning out. Members are catching trains or start- 
ing cars for home. C’s friends stay on, however, and on the 
fourth ballot he receives a majority of the clerical as well as 
the lay vote and so after 2'% hours of voting and counting 
three clergymen and three laymen have been duly elected to 
the diocesan council. But this is an off year. When deputies 
to the General Convention are to be elected there are more 
candidates and more ballotings. It is not an inspiring spectacle. 

Contrast that with a new method tried last year by the 
convention in Long Island. Immediately after the official 
ballot was voted, blank ballots were distributed again, but 
instead of putting an X in front of the name of three clergy- 
men and three laymen, they put a figure | opposite their first 
choice among the clerical candidates and 2 opposite their 
second choice and so on for as many real preferences as they 
had, and the same for the lay candidates, and then deposited 
their ballots and the election was over. A few weeks later 
(it could just as well have been immediately) a special com- 
mittee counted the votes in three quarters of an hour (deduct- 
ing time for explanations). The same three clergymen and 
the same three laymen that were elected on the official election 
after the casting of three successive ballots were elected by 
one ballot on the trial vote and in the identical order except 
that the first and second clergymen were chosen in reverse 
order. The plan, approved by the committee on canons, is 
now to be presented to the convention for adoption in all 
elections by ballot except that of a bishop. Perhaps other 
dioceses will be interested to know how it works and what 


its advantages are. 


MUST DIOCESAN ELECTIONS involve bal- 
loting and re-balloting until the weary delegates 
unite on “any man that can win’? Here is a plan, 
proposed in the diocese of Long Island, that is de- 


signed to exhaust the votes instead of the voters. 


As already stated, so far as 
the voters are concerned the only 
difference is that they number 
the candidates in order of their 
preference instead of putting an 
X opposite the names. And they 
cast only one ballot. The chief 
difference is the method of counting. This is done by the so 
called Hare method of the single transferable vote outlined 
in the small type which follows. Those who do not like the 
word “quota” or cross word puzzles, are advised to skip to 
the large type. 


Let us watch the tellers count the clerical and lay vote for 
the three clergymen to be chosen by the council. They put the 
clerical votes on one long table and the lay votes on another. 
Then on each table they distribute the ballots among the candi- 
dates according to the first choices marked on each ballot, on the 
assumption that the voter will vote his first choice on his first 
ballot. They then count the number of valid clerical votes and of 
valid lay votes. A valid vote is one which clearly indicates a first 
choice. Next, in each order they divide the total number of valid 
votes by the number of offices to be filled plus one, disregard 
fractions, and add one. The result is the quota for that order. 
The quota is a number small enough for all the winning candi- 
dates to be able to get it without being so small that more 
candidates than the required number can get it. If on this count 
any candidate has received a quota in both orders, he is declared 
elected. If any candidate in either order has received more than a 
quota his surplus ballots are redistributed according to the second 
choices marked on each, and a second count of the votes credited 
to each candidate is made. If any candidate has now reached a 
quota in both orders, he is elected. This distribution of surplus 
ballots for the second count is on the assumption that after a 
candidate has been elected his supporters will vote for someone 
else on the next ballot. But no one’s vote counts twice, for only 
the surplus ballots are so redistributed. 

Next the tellers determine which candidate has the lowest 
percentage of votes in either order, and declare him defeated, and 
redistribute his votes among the remaining candidates according 
to the second choice marked on each ballot. The “remaining 
candidates” are those who have not yet received a quota nor 
been declared defeated. This operation assumes that the sup- 
porters of the candidate lowest on the poll would switch on the 
succeeding balloting to their second choice. After this operation, if 
any candidate has reached a quota of both orders he is elected. 
The tellers proceed in this fashion, declaring defeated the lowest 
candidate in either order and redistributing his votes to their next 
available choice until three candidates are chosen to fill the three 
offices by a concurrent quota of both orders. When any ballot 
to be transferred has no further choices marked on it for remain- 
ing candidates, it is set aside as exhausted. That means that the 
voter preferred candidates who have already been elected or 
defeated and so he has no further interest in the election. Under 
the old system the voter himself instead of his ballot would be 
exhausted, and would be slipping away for home! It will be seen 
at once how closely the counting approximates the method of 
repeated balloting. But the tellers instead of the voters do most 
of the work. Acting according to simple rules they are able on 
the basis of the expressed preferences of the voters to eliminate 
progressively the less popular candidates and arrive at the three 
men most acceptable to the voters of both orders. 


HE ADVANTAGES may now be enumerated. 
(1) The method retains the traditional rule that 
every successful candidate must be elected by both the cler- 
ical and lay orders. 
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(2) It eliminates the distortion of the true choice of the 
convention caused by the vote-for-whoever-can-win-and-end- 
this-election spirit. The voter can vote his preferences regard- 
less of their chances of winning, knowing that his vote will 
be automatically transferred to his later preferences if his 
first are defeated and knowing also that what he does will in 
no way prolong the election. 

(3) When more than one person is to be elected to an 
office, it tends to select a body which is more representative 
of the shadings of Churchmanship in true proportion to their 
strength. This in a Church which has so many shadings is 
important. Indeed it was the principal reason for the use of 
the method since 1922 for the election of the House of Laity 
and the elected portions of the House of Clergy in the 
National Assembly of the Church of England. On account 
of these two advantages, this method will not always elect 
the same persons as the old. But where there is a difference, 
this method gives the more truly representative results. In 
actual practice, however, in the trial election in Long Island, 
these factors produced only the negligible difference of a 
reversal of the order of election of two clergymen. 

(4) It eliminates the evil of caucuses before the elec- 
tion. At present a small group that agrees in advance to vote 
for a list of candidates may succeed in putting those candi- 
dates in the lead on the first ballot and so in a position to 
receive the votes of those impatient to have the election over. 
At the same time it achieves the good purpose of caucuses 
by assuring like minded voters that their ballots will inevitably 
gravitate during the count to their preferred candidates most 
likely to win. 

(5) It saves convention time for more profitable pur- 
poses. 


HE DISADVANTAGES are: 

(1) It requires intelligent and informed tellers who 
will familiarize themselves with the printed rule book for con- 
ducting the election of the National Assembly of the Church 
of England as approved by the Archbishops of York and 
Canterbury, and as adapted to the conditions of American 
diocesan elections. This rule book and a copy of a model 
canon can be had for 35c from a limited supply held by “A 
20th Century Christian Fellowship,’ 157 Montague St., 
Brooklyn. 

(2) There is no time for second thoughts or electioneering 
between ballotings. But this may be partly met by providing 
a five minute recess for the same after the ballots are dis- 
tributed and before they are marked. 


(3) There is an element of chance in the selection of the 
particular surplus ballots of a candidate who has received 
more than a quota to be transferred to their second choice. 
This chance is greatly reduced by the so-called exact or pro- 
portional method of selecting these ballots. Moreover, it 
affects only the particular individual elected, not the type of 
individual. And in any case it is less than the chance under 
the present system of a distorted vote due to the impatience 
of the voters. 


OME dioceses have experimented with other methods of 

preferential voting. California has a ballot on which the 
voters express a first, second, and third choice. The first choices 
are first counted. If they do not give a majority in both orders 
to the required number of candidates, the second choices are 
added to the first, and then the third choices. If still an 
insufficient number of candidates is elected, the convention 
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casts a second ballot. Among the objections to this system Is 
the fact that a voter’s second choice may help elect another 
candidate while the candidate of his first choice is still in 
the running. In other words his second choice may help defeat 
his first choice. The wise voter may therefore refuse to vote 
more than once choice. Whether for this reason or from 
inertia, many California voters do in fact express only one 
choice, and additional ballots have sometimes to be cast. This 
objection does not apply to the proposed system which never 
transfers a ballot to the second choice until the first choice 
has been defeated or elected, and which is certain to secure 
an election on one ballot. 

At the end of this article I want to apologize for writing 
at all on such a minor reform of our ponderous ecclesiastical 
machinery. But anyone who is interested in any of the 
weightier matters that might be expected to come before our 
church in council assembled must begrudge the time that now 
is lavished upon the mechanics of voting. There are modern 
electoral methods that can draw out the true choice of the 
electorate with precision and dispatch. To borrow a famous 
phrase, the electoral methods of our Church are still in the 
horse and buggy days. 

nt ee 
Tithing 

ITHING is the answer to the Church’s chronic financial 

problems. What is it? Based upon the promise that all we 
have is a stewardship for God—it is simply this: One-tenth of 
all income plus one-tenth of the rental of a house wholly owned 
and used as one’s residence is scrupulously and joyfully set aside 
as God’s property to be administered for Him. This tenth should 
be the first tenth taken out before any of the income is spent. 
Out of this fund can be paid the regular subscription to the 
Church, gifts to the Community Chest, and to special appeals 
for benevolences. What does it accomplish? 

1. It puts joy into giving. Instead of the everlasting grumble 
over “Many appeals,’ there is the joy of administering God’s 
fund. 

2. It makes an intelligent giver. One gives not reluctantly 
and yet not indiscriminately but wisely as the trustee of a sacred 
trust. 

3. It provides an adequate share of one’s income for enter- 
prises which must be supported by unselfishness. 


—Bishop Stewart. 


> 
HYMN FOR MOTHER’S DAY 
Suggested Tune: Beatitudo 
God, we thank Thee for the gifts 
That come from thee alone, 
And chiefly for that mother love 
Which is so like Thine own; 
The love that shields our infancy, 
The love that guides our youth, 


That shows the wonders of Thy law, 
The glories of Thy truth. 


We pray that Thou wilt greatly bless 
Our mothers on this day 

With treasures from Thy heavenly store 
That cannot pass away. 


We pray that sons and daughters all 
May ever loyal be, 
And may our mothers’ prayers fulfil 
By truly serving Thee. 
Amen. 
Emtty §. Corr. 


| HAT TINY GREEK TOWN should have been 

called a village, yet even in that walled-in place women 
. wanted shingling and waving and men had to get their 
beards shaved and their hair cut. So there stood a tumble- 
down apology of a barber shop, with a direly misspelled 
French sign hanging outside and blue-striped awnings flapping 
in the breeze from the remote sea. Its owner, Dimitrios, styled 
himself master of the hairdressing art, but he laid claim to 
greater knowledge as well. Once you were inside the blue 
awnings, you knew that business there was very much on 
sufferance. You might have called the place a club, an academy, 
a school. Certainly, it was no mere hairdressing shop. Dimitrios’ 
red rose, stuck behind his left ear, achieved the difference. 

As you came in, you found your- 
self in a fairly big room, screened 
off from the street by an untidy flap 
of the blue awning. Strips of red 
and white canvas hung on the walls. 
Cubicles for clients were behind 
these. But in the room itself stood a 
rickety wicker chair, where Dimi- 
trios sat, day in, day out, his fat 
brown hands solemnly folded on the 
gray linen-clad knees. Above the 
linen smock rose a magnificent pair 
of shoulders. He had a lion’s head 
with an untidy mane of thick black 
hair. His face was not as fat as his 
hands. Under the bushy eyebrows, 
lightly streaked with gray, his black 
eyes looked at you very intently. 

Five nimble assistants shaved, 
shampooed, shingled, and waved. 
While they worked, Dimitrios sat still. His lips moved all the 
time. And, as you listened to him, you began to understand 
that life could still be beautiful, even if all was dust and 
unlovely gray stone round you. 

If you were a newcomer, you could not help wondering 
at the red rose. You thought that a comb or a blunt razor 
would have answered just as well. And you also wondered 
where Dimitrios managed to get a fresh red rose every morn- 
ing. There were flower-stalls in the market place, but their 
roses usually looked tired and wilted, as though the dust that 
lay all over the place from those stone quarries had got into 
them, too. 

Then he explained, with a great profusion of gestures: 
“Yes, every morning I get my fresh rose. Every morning I put 
it there behind my ear, and I know then that I can face an- 
other day. This place is all boiling water and soap and scent 
from Turkey that ladies love so much, I don’t quite know 
why. But I keep my red rose by me. And every evening I say 
to myself, ‘Dimitrios, you have not been conquered by the dust 
and the dirt and the strange aromas of soap and scent, kept in 
glass bottles. You have once more remembered that flowers 
give strength and beauty to life. In old Greece it used to be so. 
Why shouldn’t I, a modern Greek, think of this, too? I do.” 

Once someone told him that it might be better to keep 
his red rose in water through the day. Dimitrios shook his 
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‘The Man of the Red Rose 


By Edith M. Almedingen 


untidy curls all over his forehead in his contempt at the sug- 
gestion. “I want my flowers to serve me, to be near me. Put 
them in water? Yes, and, perhaps, I should keep them at home 
when I get back in the evenings, too tired to take any notice of 
anything, even of a flower that God made? No, I want my rose 
to be near me. Flowers help me. I know they would help any- 
one to go through anything in life. There is so much under- 
standing about the life of a flower,” his fat brown fingers 
touched the rich red petals lovingly. “Each of those is so 
much alive, you see, and all the rest around here is dust and 
gray stone chips.” 

Some casual visitors judged Dimitrios to be a shrewd 
man of business. For it was rather obvious that the red rose 
was the very best advertisement he 
could have made. It provoked peo- 
ple’s curiosity, and, _ naturally, 
brought new clients into the shop. 
“Everybody goes to listen to the 
old man, and, of course, they can’t 
help leaving money in the till. And 
doesn’t he just know it? That red 
rose and his talk are merely twin 
complements to the audacious 
French sign about the best hair- 
dressing in the world.” 


HEARD MANY people say 

all this and even more. But my 
opinion was of a different color. 

Dimitrios doubtless enjoyed the 
reputation of being the kind of a 
person who was capable of cheering 
up anyone, no matter how gloomy. 
Yet it was proved that his cheerfulness was not weighed on 
purely monetary scales. Otherwise he would hardly have shut 
up his shop on the day when an earthquake happened in the 
neighborhood. His shop was closed, his assistants were given 
a day off, and Dimitrios himself went to spend a few hours 
with those affected by the disaster. He did it with the readiest 
of all ready wills. The next morning his shop was opened as 
usual. And there he sat in his old chair, an enormous wooden 
box with a slot in the lid, placed on his knees. Would his gen- 
erous clients remember the victims? If they were willing to do 
so, would they mind not paying their money at the cash desk? 
For the day all takings were to be put into the wooden box. 
And Dimitrios rattled the box as hard as he could. 

But a few hours later he could no longer rattle it. It had 
got too heavy and a second box had to be found. Local ladies 
were generous and chose to have a lot done to their hair that 
day. Dimitrios beamed, as he watched his busy assistants. 

This was but one incident out of many similar ones. 
And, moreover, the old man was far too genuine to be a mere 
opportunist. Each time you left the flapping blue-striped 
awnings behind you, you forgot to think of the dusty gray 
unloveliness all round you, and you could not but remember 
that the world, which held dark red roses in it, could on oc- 
casions be very beautiful. “God made it,” Dimitrios used to 
say with his fine sense of logic, “and God could never create 
ugliness. Therefore, dare anyone say the world is ugly?” 
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In the World’s News 


EPORTS from Addis Ababa indicated that Ethiopian 
resistance was nearly at an end, as Italian troops swept 
on without appreciable resistance toward the Ethiopian 

capital. Emperor Haile Selassie, together with his wife and 
family, fled on the solitary Ethiopian Railway to French 
Somaliland, en route to England, his position having been 
made hopeless not only by the Italian success but by the re- 
bellion of a large part of his own army. Ethiopia under a 
system of feudal chieftainships is undoubtedly governed by a 
system peculiarly conducive to such rebellions, as were the 
countries of Europe in their feudal days. 

In the dark hour of the League of Nations, and of collec- 
tive security, perhaps there are two faint signs of a very far 
distant dawn. The first sign is the fact that in some quarters 
the crumbling of Ethiopian resistance was claimed to be due 
to the soldiers’ despair of resisting bombings and gas attacks, 
and to their determination to take whatever steps were nec- 
essary to bring them to an end. These Ethiopians are by no 
means cowards—in fact their heroism has been praised even 
by their enemies—and perhaps their attitude toward the ghast- 
liness of modern warfare will find an echo in the feelings of 
European soldiers when the next war arrives. The second 
indication is the fact that, although the League of Nations 
may fall, the world is beginning to develop an adequate idea 
of what collective security entails, and to realize that a 
League of Nations must be supplanted by a federation exer- 
cizing genuine governing powers in a manner resembling the 
Federal system in America, as opposed to the system with 
which this country started out, based upon articles of Con- 
federation which left too much power to the individual states. 

In the meantime, however, the temper of Europe’s two 
expansionist countries is not at all conducive to any sort of 
system of security. Reports from travellers in these countries 
occasionally give a very different picture of the temper of the 
people from that approved by the censors, but since repressive 
measures are so relentless against all opposition to the gov- 
ernment genuine popular feeling seems to count for very little 
in Italy and Germany. The League of Nations meets on 
May 11th to discuss the Italian-Ethiopian War. It appears, 
however, that the League can do little more than pronounce 
an obituary, perhaps not only for Ethiopia but for itself, al- 
though English fear of Germany may succeed in saving it. 


NAZIISM IN CENTRAL EUROPE 
AST WEEK Austria moved up to the German border 


large numbers of troops, ostensibly to counteract the 
propagandist effect of similar German activities on the other 
side of the border. Fear of a Nazi invasion has become acute, 
in part because of the growing disunity of the Heimwehr 
(Prince Stahremberg’s private army) and the Roman Cath- 
olics, who disapprove particularly the Heimwehr’s cavalier 
attitude toward labor. When the rulers fall out it is feared 
that the Nazis will have a chance to seize power for them- 
selves and for Chancellor Hitler. The existence of unusually 
large German troop concentrations was denied in dispatches 
from reliable German sources, and the French referred to the 
rumor as British propaganda, while the British referred to it 
as French propaganda. 

A large number of Nazis were arrested in Hungary last 
week, accused of planning a march on the capital on May Day. 
Nothing of the sort happened, however, whether because 


prompt governmental action nipped the plot in the bud, or. 
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THE MORE EXCELLENT WAY 


because it was an unfounded scare. 

There is probably no great significance in these two inci- 
dents in themselves. However, one thing that they very 
strongly indicate is that Germany is believed in Central 
Europe to have met with complete success in defying the 
Locarno Treaty, and is now in a position to advance more 
of its Pan-German program. Of course, one reason why 
Germany’s action was successful was the fact that it was 
immediately followed by Austrian and ‘Turkish  treaty- 
breaking. 

The Hitler blood purge of 1934 was among other things 
a very definite betrayal of the socialist half of National Social- 
ism; but that the underprivileged Nazis are regaining power is 
shown in the increasing unpopularity in the German govern- 
ment of Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Minister of Economics, and 
government supporter of big business. Only Dr. Schacht’s 
financial wizardry has kept the German government from 
complete financial collapse, and Chancellor Hitler, realizing 
this, has strongly supported his policies. However, last week 
left-wing pressure led to the appointment of General Goring as 
economic dictator. The idea was that General Goring’s high 
standing in party, army, and government circles would serve 
as a bulwark against criticism of the government policies. It 
was evident, however, that General Goring did not plan to be 
a dummy leader and that a more radically nationalistic eco- 
nomic policy is to be expected. 


OTHER Foreicn News 


UROPE waits on France for the time being, and par- 

ticularly upon the victorious Front Populaire, the united 
front of Left forces. The election of the French Chamber of 
Deputies is most peculiar. There are many parties and candi- 
dates. In the first or preliminary elections only about one- 
third of the candidates were elected, and there was a swing 
to the Left group, which was accentuated by an overwhelm- 
ing Leftist victory last Sunday. 
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What is the Front Populaire, or People’s Front? It con- 

sists of ten large organizations and about ninety small groups. 
It includes the Communists, the various Socialists, and some 
of the ultra-liberal Democrats, who have agreed to sink their 
differences for the sake of working together for certain min- 
imum essentials and of standing shoulder to shoulder against 
Fascism. The program upon which all the Leftists agree is 
one of civil liberties, of peace through collaboration for social 
security (with considerable dependence on the League of Na- 
tions), transformation of the Bank of France into a national 
bank and control of the bank by the government, and other 
Important matters. 

The League of Nations has published figures which show 
that Italy’s total foreign trade kas been greatly reduced as a 
result of the League sanctions, but Italy continues to draw 
important supplies from the non-sanctionist countries of cen- 
tral Europe and oil from the United States. 

King Fuad of Egypt died last week, and his son who is 
being educated in England succeeded him, although the actual 
government will be in the hands of a regency until the sixteen- 
year old king Farouk comes of age. It is believed that Farouk 
will, like his father, support a pro-British rather than a pro- 
Italian policy in Egypt. 


More LyncHINGS 


HE LYNCHING season has begun. Last Sunday a 

colored farm laborer was shot to death by a mob of 200 
for killing a white man. This was the third lynching in less 
than a week. One of the others, a colored man accused of 
attacking two white girls, had been narrowly saved not long 
before by an aged judge who heroically urged upon the mob 
a better way of dealing with those accused of crimes than the 
hate-ridden, lawless, and irresponsible method of ‘mob 
justice.” 

One of the laws that cannot be passed in an election year 
is an anti-lynching law. As a result, this may be expected to 
be a “good”’ year for lynching, resisted only by the efforts of 
such organizations as the Association of Southern Women 
for the Prevention of Lynching, which by holding institutes 
and spreading information in the states where lynchings have 
occurred attempts to build up a strong public opinion against 
this organized defiance of both civil and religious principles. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


HEN the Senate investigation of the munitions indus- 
try began 17 months ago, Senator Nye thought that 
nationalization of the industry was a wild idea, so far as 
public opinion went. Now he may not be so sure, judging 
by the recent nation-wide poll conducted by the enterprising 
American Institute of Public Opinion, whose latest survey 
shows 82% for government manufacture and 18% for private 
manufacture. It is interesting to note that Democrats voted 
85% for government monopoly and Republicans 79%. The 
English Peace Ballot of a year ago, based on a door-to-door 
canvass of 11,000,000 Englishmen showed 93% for govern- 
ment manufacture. The American Institute’s poll was of 
100,000 selected representative people. It indicates also that 
socialization of munitions is favored more in the Pacific Coast 
states than elsewhere, and least of all (63%) in Delaware, 
home state of the Du Pont industries. It begins to look like a 
move to eliminate private profit from the manufacture of 
war’s death-instruments, long favored by THE Livinc 
CHURCH, may be backed by public opinion. 
The National League of Women Voters takes a forward 
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place in American social policy with the statement by its pres- 
ident that the League exists not only to study but to ‘do 
something” about politics. At its convention in Cincinnati this 
past week the League has announced a non-partisan drive 
against the spoils system in public administration, against all 
attacks on civil and intellectual liberty by teachers’ oath laws 
or other methods, for a flexible neutrality policy with aban- 
donment of the freedom-of-the-seas theory, and for some form 
of munitions control by the government. Child welfare, eco- 
nomic welfare, social security, collective bargaining and pro- 
tection of the consumer are only a few of the subjects the 
League will consider as possible goals for its future program. 

The National Catholic Education Association, at its re- 
cent New York meeting, decided to oppose teachers’ loyalty 
oath laws. The League of Women Voters has adopted the 
same policy. Genuinely cultural and non-partisan groups 
everywhere seem to agree that they need to be alert to the 
growing tendency to suppress freedom of speech and discus- 
sion. ‘he Church and school in Germany and Italy do not 
appear to have suffered from a purely national phenomenon. 


CHURCHES IN THE UNITED STATES 


HAT was believed to be the first instance of Roman 

Catholics’ joining with non-Roman and Jewish bodies 
in prayer for a special purpose occurred last Sunday when 
his Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York, 
authorized the use of a prayer in churches under his jurisdic- 
tion for the persecuted and refugees throughout the world, 
under the auspices of the American Christian Committee for 
German Refugees. A similar prayer was said in synagogues 
on Saturday, and in other Churches on Sunday. 

Orthodox Jews have followed the leadership of their more 
modernist brethren in creating a committee for social justice, 
whose purpose will be among other things to fight for the 
five-day week, slum clearance and social security legislation 
for the young and old. 

The assembly of the unemployed in which the Rev. Robert 
D. Smith, rector of Grace Church, Trenton, was a leader, 
was forced to withdraw from the New Jersey State house 
without receiving any assurance that relief would be granted 
them. Seventy-five churches, members of the Trenton Council 
of Churches, adopted a resolution condemning the legislature 
for its unsatisfactory action on relief. 

A gloomy report on membership and attendance in re- 
ligious bodies was presented last week by the Association of 
Statisticians of American Religious bodies at its annual meet- 
ing. A decrease in new membership of nearly 40 per cent since 
1921 was reported and it was found that only 25 per cent of 
registered Church members were supporting their Churches, 
while only 30 per cent of seats in Church buildings were 
being filled. A resolution condemning the apparent failure of 
the Congressional appropriation for the decennial census to 
provide for a religious count was passed by the Association, 
and concurred in by our own National Council, whose meet- 
ing, last week, is reported in the news columns of this issue. 

Here are interesting statistics about Roman Catholics in 
the United States, announced in connection with an exhibit 
at the Catholic University in Washington which is to be sent 
to Rome as part of the World Catholic Press Exhibition: 
The total Roman Catholic population in the United States 
is estimated at 20,523,053; the number of clergy at 30,250. 
There are 4,661 Roman Catholic publications in the United 
States. There are 18,344 missions, 10,429 schools, and 669 
hospitals. 


Books of the Day 


Edited by Elizabeth McCracken 


For Students of the Second Gospel 


Tue Sources oF THE SECOND GospeL. By Arthur Temple Ca- 
doux. Macmillan. 1936. $2.25. 


R. CADOUX in his book on Christ’s parables has shown 

himself as a penetrating New Testament critic with a 
line of approach that is distinctly his own. In the present volume 
he continues on his own peculiar way with an attack on the prob- 
lems that perplex students of the second Gospel. These prob- 
lems are very real, and Dr. Cadoux knows them thoroughly ; 
he has mastered all that the specialists have had to say about 
them. He solves them by assuming that in St. Mark three sources 
have been conflated, a Petrine source (c. A. D. 40), a Pauline 
source (c. A. D. 50) and a pro-Jewish Diaspora source of A. D. 
66-70. These sources he prints in full (in English) so that the 
difficulties in following his argument are considerably reduced, 
but by no means abolished. To read this book understandingly in- 
volves considerable discipline, while evaluation of the evidence 
will probably be beyond the powers of all but determined stu- 
dents. There are so many other possibilities! Io speak some- 
what dogmatically, the solution offered is too simple; much more 
goes to the making of the second Gospel than just three sources. 
Dr. Cadoux does not notice, for instance, that 3:6 and 12: 13 
are doublets, so that 2: 13—3:6 and 12: 13—12: 34 originally 
formed a continuous whole, independent of the rest of the Gospel. 

Burton Scott Easton. 
——$+- 


Stuart Chase’s Latest Book 


GOVERNMENT IN Business. By Stuart Chase. Macmillan. 1936. 
$2.00. 


F ONE were compelled to classify the fruitful Stuart Chase 

one would have to say that he was a fascinating writer on 
economic subjects, but one could hardly be justified in calling him 
an economist. He produces books too rapidly to have time to think 
problems through. One cannot think of a truly great economist, 
like Simon N. Patten, putting out books in such rapid succession. 
If one were disposed to be critical one could point out innumerable 
contradictions and lame conclusions, but all put in such graphic 
English as to hold one’s attention. 

In this newest addition to Mr. Chase’s list, which is a long one 
for a young man, we have what is really a stimulating discussion 
of a subject which, important as it is, is destined to be far more so 
in the coming generation. “Where does the State belong in the 
economic picture and where does it not?’’ Adam Smith, the classi- 
cal economist, who wrote sparingly, but for the centuries, held 
that the State should be referee of the game only, and never 
“carry the ball,” as someone has put it. On the other hand radicals 
hold that all industry should be dominated by the State, and point 
to Russia. The argument which is waging fiercely is both bitter 
and emotional, and we have largely lost sight both of where the 
trend of history is actually placing the division, and of where, in 
the power age, it ought to fall. 

One should be chary of accepting Mr. Chase’s conclusions, but 
this is not to be taken as meaning the book should be overlooked, 
for it is stimulating and interesting and worth reading. One is dis- 
posed to agree with the publisher’s contention that while “Mr. 
Chase has not said the last word, he has made a beginning which 
is fresh, realistic, and stimulating, and laid down certain principles 
which government officials, business men, students, plain citizens, 
cannot afford to neglect.” Crtinton RocErs WooprurFr. 

WA Side 
Every Churchman’s Book 


Tuis Our Pircrimace. Thoughts on the Christian Life. By Peter 
Green. Longmans, Green. $1.10. 


ERE IS A BOOK that the people who form the backbone 

of most parishes will find useful. I think I can hear some of 
them say: “There’s no nonsense about it. It’s good straightforward 
Bible and Church religion; and I can understand it. A paragraph 
of it, based upon some favorite or meaty text will leave me with 
something to chew over during the day. This Peter Green person 
knows folks, and he knows how religion can be made to work. I 


like the way he puts things in his commonsense talk. I like also the 
many human stories he uses to illustrate his points. I believe Pu 
get more for my own good out of the pointed paragraphs of this 
book than I do from most of the rector’s sermons. The rector does 
the best he can; but—! Canon Green seems to know how to put 
religion in my language. My mother, who always kept some such 
book on the little table with her Bible and her Treasury, would 
have liked this one.” Hersert S. HASTINGS. 
oat, eee 


New Fiction 
Tupor Green. By W. B. Maxwell. Appleton-Century Co. 1936. 
$2.50. 
Soutu Ripinc. By Winifred Holtby. Macmillan. 1936. $2.50. 
R. MAXWELL tells us that Tudor Green is the first vol- 


ume of a series under the sub-title “Men and Women,” in 
which he is using a more comprehensive method than he has yet 
employed. 

Tudor Green is a typical London suburb, and we go up the 
residence street looking into each home at the key moment of 
supper time; seeing all sorts and conditions of men and women 
whose mingled lives make up the community and the story. The 
action centers around one group, which we first meet as Justin 
Halford, on his evening walk, encounters Stella Yates carrying 
flowers to old Miss Bentley. Justin is deep in love with Stella, 
but she is drawn to a brilliant writer of their circle and marries 
him, only to see him degenerate. And many acquaintances influence 
the trend of the story, some Bohemian, some otherwise, the most 
memorable being old Miss Bentley, a penniless gentlewoman who 
faces starvation rather than sell her old home: Thus Mr. Maxwell 
portrays in miniature the mixed and crowded life around a great 
city with a thoughtful and understanding outlook, but without 
sacrificing his ability to tell a good story. 

A “riding” (originally “thirding”) is one of the three divisions 
of Yorkshire; but while this county is the scene of Miss Holtby’s 
story, it is set in the (non-existent) “South Riding” to avoid 
identifications. The novel is a study of the workings of the English 
County Council scheme, now a century old; and its eight sections 
are each centered about some official act of the local council, with 
its results on the individual lives of the community. The headings 
of these sections are: Education, Highways and Bridges, Agricul- 
ture and Small Holdings, “Public Health, Public Assistance, Men- 
tal Deficiency, Finance,” and Housing. But the treatment of these 
formal themes is warmly human and intensely interesting. Under 
Education, where the minutes merely record the appointment of 
one Sarah Burton as headmistress, we are introduced to one of the 
leading characters; we hear of her aspirations, her attack on the 
problems that confront her, the friends and enemies she makes, 
the teachers and the pupils she influences. In the whole book 
something like a hundred and sixty-nine individuals appear, all 
carefully drawn, especially pathetic Robert Carne and his un- 
disciplined little daughter; the brilliant Lydia Holly, whose home 
is in a discarded railway car; Madame Hubbard the too efficient 
dancing teacher and, best of all, the wise Alderman Mrs. Beddows. 

This book was Miss Holtby’s swan song, fitly dedicated to her 
alderman mother. The author felt that, whatever its faults, 
English local government has made headway against countless 
problems and is the future bulwark of community welfare. 

My Pans 
= wae 
A New Testament Introduction 


eh eee Epic. By Mary Ely Lyman. Scribners. 1936. 


HIS VOLUME is a New Testament introduction, written 

by an experienced teacher of religion for use (primarily) 
by college students. Dr. Lyman, consequently, avoids technicali- 
ties as far as possible and simply takes for granted the usual 
critical positions; she throws all her emphasis on the literary and 
practically religious aspects of the New Testament. writers. 
The result is an introduction not quite like any other and one 
that is above all else genuinely readable. Bawls 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCH 


Bishop Schmuck of 
Wyoming Deadat 54 


Missionary Leader Liquidated Debt | 


of His Jurisdiction During Years 
of Depression 


ARAMIE, Wyo.—The Right Rev. Dr. 
Elmer Nicholas Schmuck, third 
missionary bishop of Wyoming, died 

suddenly, April 28th, at his home in Lar- 

amie, at the age of 54. 

Bishop Schmuck was born in Peoria, 
Ill. He graduated from Seabury Divinity 
School in 1905 and was ordained deacon 
in that year and priest in 1906. He mar- 
ried Katherine Currie of Park River, 
N. D., in 1905. Mrs. Schmuck and two 
sons and daughters survive him. 

During his diaconate he had charge of 
two Minnesota missions; from 1906 to 
1911 he was rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Owatonna, Minn., and from 1911 to 1923, 
rector of St. John’s, Linden Hills, Min- 
neapolis. 

After two years as rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, Denver, Colo., he was called by 
the National Council to serve as a general 
secretary on the Field Department staff, 
leaving this office when he became bishop 
of Wyoming December 13, 1929. Over 
that vast jurisdiction he has been a hard 
worker and _ successful administrator. 
Taking office just at the start of the 
depression, he was handicapped through- 
out his entire episcopate by the restric- 
tions and difficulties of reduced support. 

The Presiding Bishop, speaking to the 
National Council on April 29, said that 
Bishop Schmuck had not been well for 
several months past but had been very 
active, and that he had only recently 
relieved his jurisdiction of the last of a 
long-standing indebtedness and leaves the 
missionary district in better condition than 
it has known for many years. 


———— 


Ladies to Tell Chicago Men 
About Women’s Church Work 


Cuicaco—The old axiom that the 
women do most of the Church work has 
brought a retort from the laymen of 
Chicago. They have invited the ladies 
to tell them “how” at the 46th annual 
meeting of the Church Club, May IIth. 

It is a “ladies only” program, with 
Mrs. Angus Hibbard acting as toastmis- 
tress; Mrs. Albert Cotsworth, president 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, speaking on 
behalf of the Auxiliary; Mrs. John N. 
Van der Vries, member of the State Leg- 
islature, speaking on citizenship opportun- 
ities of the men; Miss Margot Atkin, 
past president of the Chicago Junior 
League and a director of the House of 
Happiness, speaking on social service op- 
portunities in the Church, and Mrs. 
Robert B. Gregory, national leader in 
the Girls’ Friendly Society, speaking on 
peace opportunities. 


BISHOP SCHMUCK 


Preparations Under Way 


for Bishops’ Conference 


Cuicaco—The Presiding Bishop has 
sent forward invitations to the Pan- 
American Conference to be held in Chi- 
cago next October 12th to 18th and ac- 
ceptances already are beginning to arrive, 
according to word received by Bishop 
Stewart. 

A huge mass meeting in the Auditorium 
Theater downtown will be one of the 
climaxing events of the conference under 
plans now being completed by Dr. Fred- 
erick C. Grant, chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. Some 500 vested 
choristers will participate in this meeting. 
The Rev. Irvine Goddard of LaGrange 
is chairman of arrangements for this func- 
tion. 


Angus Hibbard, prominent Chicago 
Churchman, has been appointed treas- 
urer of the conference committee. 

a od 


Noted Danish Theologian at G.T-S. 


New YorK—Dr. Eduard Geismar, pro- 
fessor of theology at the University of 


| Copenhagen, lectured before the faculty 
| and students of the General Theological 


Seminary, April 20th, on the Philosophy 
of Kirkengaard. Dr. Geismar was the 
guest of the seminary for a few days. 


Bishop Mann Seeks Funds 
to Aid Flooded Churches 


PirrspurcH, PA.—Bishop Mann is 
making a special appeal to the diocese 
of Pittsburgh for $15,000 to be used in 
repair in three churches: St. 
Tarentum; St. George’s, 


flood 
Barnabas,’ 
Pittsburgh; and St. Mark’s Church, 
Johnstown. St. Mark’s Church, Johns- 
town, has suffered a loss of $19,000 of 
which the congregation has pledged 
$5,000. 
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| a proposed program for 


$140,553 Obtained by 
Emergency Appeal 


Gifts and Pledges Over Amount 
Asked by Council Total $13,453; 
Many Executive Sessions Held 


By ExvizasetH McCracken 


EW YorRK—At the meeting of the 

National Council, April 28th to 

30th, it was announced that the 
gifts and pledges sent in to avert the mis- 
sionary crisis totaled $13,453 over and 
above the sum of $127,100 sought in the 
Council’s appeal to the Church. 

The Council made it clear at the out- 
set that all important financial questions 
would be discussed in executive session 
and that only statements of finished ac- 
tion would be given to the general public 
of the Church. This procedure was fol- 
lowed. The Council was called to order 
at 9:45 a.m., on Tuesday, the 28th. Re- 
ports of offcers and departments were 
read in open session until the hour of 
noon prayers. The remainder of the day 
was passed in executive session to con- 
sider the report of the Committee on 
Plans of Permanent Promotion and Mis- 
sionary Education of which Bishop Stew- 
art of Chicago is chairman, together with 
1937 diocesan 
objectives not made public and to be 
presented by Bishop Cook of Delaware. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION SECRET 
On Wednesday, the 29th, the Council 


went into executive session immediately 
upon coming to order and remained there- 
in until 4:45 p.m., to discuss the resolu- 
tions offered the day before as the result 
of the consideration of the report of 
Bishop Stewart’s committee and the pro- 
posed program read by Bishop Cook. 
On Thursday, the session was open 
until noon prayers. After another hour 
in executive session the meeting of the 
National Council for April adjourned. 


ORGANIZATION REPORT POSTPONED 


There was another report expected, 
that of the committee on review of Ad- 
ministrative Plan of Organization, of 
which Bishop Stewart of Chicago is chair- 
man. But Bishop Stewart said that the 
committee was not ready to report at this 
meeting. ‘The committee was therefore 
continued. ‘To its duties were added such 
matters in the Committee on Plans of 
Permanent Promotion and Missionary 
Education as would require changes in the 
canons in order to be effective. This re- 
organized committee was named the Com- 
mittee on Administration and Organiza- 
tion. It is made up of Bishop Stewart of 
Chicago, chairman; Bishop Stires of Long 
Island (taking the place of Bishop Sher- 
rill of Massachusetts who resigned from 


(Continued on page 606) 
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Bp. Darst Praises 
Forward Movement 


Tells South Florida Convention 
Godless Philosophy Calls for 
Christian Action 


of East Carolina in a sermon at the 
opening service of the 14th annual 
convention of South Florida, held in St. 
Peter’s church, St. Petersburg, April 21st 
to 23d, dealt especially with the Forward 
Movement in its relation to the Church- 
man’s opportunity and responsibility. He 
issued a challenge for the forward march 
of Christianity in the face of “a Godless 
philosophy with all its ‘isms’ and pana- 
ceas; words must be translated into ac- 
tion, for upon the Church depends the 
future of our people.” 
Bishop Wing, the diocesan, commented 
upon the ten year period since he first 
met with this convention. 


‘e Pererspurc, Fxia.—Bishop Darst 


“We have ground for encouragement that 
through these ten lean years our only loss 
has been financial,” he asserted. “We have 
an increase of 48 per cent in total member- 
ship; of 50 per cent in communicants and a 
gain of 80 per cent enrolled in Church 
schools.” 


He reported marked advance in the 
work for Negroes. 

Bishop Darst was the principal speaker 
at the diocesan dinner, held the second 
evening and attended by 300 persons. 
Brief addresses were made by the Rev. 
Robert C. Fletcher on work for the deaf, 
and on student work by the Rev. Ham- 
ilton West of the University of Florida, 
and Miss Julia Gehan of State College 
for Women. 

The committee on the state of the 
Church gave their belief that “the spir- 
itual life of the Church in this diocese 
has been greatly improved through the 
efforts of the Forward Movement Com- 
mission and the regular use of the For- 
ward—day by day pamphlets. Notice was 
given that the mortgage on the Church of 
the House of Prayer has been canceled 
by the heirs of the Richardson estate, 
Tampa, and this property presented to 
the church as a memorial to the late 


Rev. Dr. William C. Richardson, for 


many years its rector. 


Delegates to the Provincial Synod are: the 
Rev. Messrs. William F. Moses, John E. Cul- 
mer, Henry I. Louttit, Edgar L. Pennington, John 
B. Walthour, and Randolph F. Blackford; and 
Messrs. M. C. Nace of Tampa, J. S. Jewett and 
B. K. Young of Lakeland, George E. Holt of 
Miami, T. P. Warlow of Orlando, and Charles 
M. Gray of St. Petersburg. The provincial synod 
was invited to meet in South Florida. 


An invitation from the Cathedral par- 
ish, Orlando, for next year’s convention 
was accepted, the dates set being April 
13 @o WS, WOE, 


The annual diocesan assembly of the 
Daughters of the King was held in con- 
nection with the convention, on April 
21st; and the diocesan meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary was held on April 
22d and 23d. 
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Detroit Free Press Photo 
MISS WAFFLE AND MRS. FORD 


Dedicate Organ in Honor of 
Miss Waffle, Former Organist 


Detroit—A new Hammond electric or- 
gan recently presented to St. Paul’s Me- 
morial Church, Detroit, by Mrs. Henry 
Ford, was dedicated on April 19th. The 
organ is to be known as the “Sara Waffle 
organ,” as a tribute and memorial to Miss 
Sara Angeline Waffle, still living, who 
was organist in the parish for the first 
thirty-five years of its existence. She held 
this position until 1915. 

Miss Waffle, now in her eightieth year, 
still lives in the parish and is one of the few 
original members still connected with the 
church and regularly worshipping there. 
During the early years of St. Paul’s she 
was not only the organist for the parish, 
but also for the Church school, as well 
as serving as its secretary and treasurer 
and being active in all phases of parish 


work. 
a as 


3,200 Delegates to Take Part 
in Sunday School Convention 
New York (NCJC)—Three thousand 


two hundred delegates from 48 countries 
are expected to attend the 12th World’s 
Sunday School Convention at Oslo, Nor- 
way, from July 6th to 12th, it was an- 
nounced by Dr. Charles K. Fegley, director 
of the News Bureau of the National Luth- 
eran Council, who has been placed in charge 
of publicity for the world convention. Of 
these 700 will be delegates from North 
America. Four hundred and fifty North 
American delegates, it is stated, have al- 
ready registered. 

The program includes a Youth Confer- 
ence of 150 delegates meeting separately, 
ten departmental conferences covering 
every phase of graded religious education, 
and a display of Sunday School literature 
in Oslo Trades Exhibit Hall. 


The Episcopal Church is not represented 
at this convention although the Church of 
England is. 
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More Cooperatives 
Predicted in U.S. 


Dr. Kagawa Believes Codperative 
Movement Will be Well Estab- 
lished Here in 10 Years 


ocuesteR, N. Y. (NCJC)—Dr. 
R Berenice Kagawa, famed Japanese 
Christian leader, is confident that 
Americans, having heard his plan of eco- 
nomic coéperation, will set up consumers 
coéperatives upon a large scale inside of 
a few years. 
“Within ten years the cooperative 
movement will be well established in 
America!” This was Dr. Kagawa’s pre- 
diction as he neared the end of a lecture 
tour which has taken him from San Fran- 
cisco to New York. He gave an NCJC 
News Service correspondent his impres- 
sions of some of the things he has ob- 
served in this country. 


FARMERS TRYING COOPERATIVES 


“America is ready for my plan of co- 
operation,” he said. “It is what the farm- 
ers of Ohio have needed. Already they 
are better off for having tried it. In 
North Carolina there are several congre- 
gations made up of poor people who have 
banded together in a church cooperative. 
Wisconsin, too, has made progress under 
the movement. 

“The people of this country are backed 
by the best stock in the world. Christianity 
has the greatest heritage. So it is that I 
am looking to Christian America to spon- 
sor my plan of economic codperation 
founded on the brotherhood of man.” 

Those few sentences sum up the faith 
of a Japanese convert to Christianity in 
an ideal which he is certain would meet 
the approval of Jesus Christ and through 
which he hopes to bring about a new re- 
lationship between labor and capital. 


REJECTS COMMUNISM 


“But the Church must understand my 
movement,” Dr. Kagawa asserted. “That 
is why I have been speaking to ministers 
everywhere I have gone—over 30,000 of 
them so far. Some brand codperation as 
Communism. I do not believe in Com- 
munism. However, capitalism must be re- 
vised, must be socialized.” 

_ Dr. Kagawa believes that the econom- 
ic and social problems arising out of the 
depression can only be solved through an 
adjustment in the relationship between 
the employer and employe. Harmony must 
exist between the two groups, he asserted. 


—— 


Mrs. John H. Manning Gives 
$7,000 to Church in Albany 


ALBANY—St. Paul’s Church has re- 
ceived an endowment of $2,000 for a pew 
in memory of Emma Austin Manning, 
wife of the secretary of the treasury un- 
der President Cleveland. The gift was 
made by Mrs. John Henderson Manning, 
their daughter, and the pew was dedicated 
by the rector, the Rev. George A. Taylor, 
on Easter Day. 
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London Bishop Sees 
World Crisis on Way 


Calls Easter, 1936, Gloomiest Since 
Days of World War; Bishop of 
Ely Attacks Tithe Proposals 


By Grorcr Parsons 
| eee Bishop of London had 


little of his usual cheery optimism 

in his Easter Day sermon in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. He imagined our Lord 
present in the flesh in Europe of today. 


“Let Him stand up in Italy and denounce 
the use of poison gas upon defenseless bar- 
barians,”’ said the Bishop, “and He would 
at once be imprisoned and probably shot as 
a traitor. Let Him stand in the Rhine coun- 
try and denounce hatred and suspicion be- 
tween nations, and He would probably be 
shot at by both sides. 

“T preached from this pulpit on Easter 
Day, 1918, when the British Army had been 
forced to retire, and defeat seemed more 
than possible. The present Easter has the 
gloomiest outlook in all the eighteen years 
since. One Christian nation is attacking 
another Christian nation, the use, against all 
signed conventions, of the most terrible 
poison gas being met with the most reyolt- 
ing multilations in revenge. 

“Judging from the human point of view,” 
said the bishop, “our Lord would have no 
hope for the world, which is working up 
into a cataclysm that threatens to be the 
end of civilization.” 


THE DATE OF EASTER 


Easter Day this year happened to fall 
on the date laid down by Act of Parlia- 
ment; for the Easter Act, 1928, enjoins 
that Easter Day shall always be the Sun- 
day next after the second Saturday in 
April. But there is a clause which obliges 
its benefits to wait upon the approval of 
the various religious bodies concerned. 
Only the Roman Catholics, apparently, 
are holding back. For them, it must be a 
matter of international arrangement, and 
is not easily separated from the larger 
question of a reformed Kalendar. 

The initiative in Kalendar reform has 
now passed from the Vatican to the 
League of Nations. It has been one of 
the League’s multifarious side-shows since 
1923. About ten years ago all the na- 
tions of the earth were invited to favor 
the secretariat at Geneva with their no- 
tions of kalendar reform. Altogether, the 
unhappy ‘Transit and Communications 
Committee, to which the problem was 
passed, had about three hundred schemes 
to consider. Seeing that it meets only 
once in four years, it must have done 
speedy and drastic work in reducing the 
three hundred to two only. It is due 
to meet again in the coming autumn, and 
the reformers are pressing for a deci- 
sion. 

TITHE PROPOSALS ATTACKED 

The Bishop of Ely is among the form- 

idable list of critics of the government’s 


tithe proposals. He describes them as “a 
measure for disendowment of the Church 
of England, without regard even to the 


: : ss 
‘vested interests’ of present incumbents. 


“The more normal and fairer plan,” Dr. 
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Forward Manual Used by 


Many Religious Bodies 


_ Ricnmonp, Va—The City Mis- 
sionary of Richmond, the Rev. R. Cary 
Montague, finds the Forward Move- 
ment manual, Forward—day by day, 
helpful in his work among members of 
all the religious bodies. 


“The other day,” he said, “I gave out 
50 of them in our municipal tuberculosis 
sanatorium, and among those who asked 
for them I noticed one Roman Catholic, 
one Lutheran, one Baptist, one Presby- 
terian, one Methodist, besides several of 
our own Church people, and I have no 
doubt there were numerous other denom- 
inations represented among those who 
asked for copies. 

“T think myself it is one of the best 
things the Church has done in Evan- 
gelism, and that the name is no exag- 
geration: ‘Forward—day by day.’” 


Heywood considers, “would have been not 
to rob existing clergy of their incomes, at 
least as long as they retain the offices 
which they now hold. But even this con- 
sideration for men, many of whom are poor, 
will be withheld if the Tithe Bill follows 
the lines of the government’s declaration. 

“Many people have felt that the appoint- 
ment of the Tithe Commission was a mis- 
take. The situation in regard to tithe has 
been steadily improving for some time; and 
it is a matter of common knowledge that 
each year, for the last year or two, an 
amount more than the total annual amount 
of collectible tithe has actually been col- 
lected: or, in other words, arrears have 
been considerably reduced. The Tithe Com- 
mission, however, having been appointed 
and having reported, the whole situation 
is altered for the worse; and it appears 
inevitable that some Bill must be brought 
forward. The best that can now be hoped 
is that the government will, in the interests 
of justice, accept the amendments which 
will surely be moved on behalf of the un- 
fortunate clerical tithe owners.” 


CLERICAL POVERTY 


The Times recently had a sympathetic 
article calling attention to the poverty of the 
great bulk of the parochial clergy. “One 
of the reasons,’ said the writer, “why the 


real financial position of the parochial 
clergy remains too little known is _ the 
fine, uncomplaining courage with which 


they, and their wives no less, carry’ on a 
ceaseless struggle with poverty.” At Easter 
the laity have their opportunity of easing 
the burden and putting new heart into their 
parish priests by means of the Easter of- 
ferings. The total amount of Easter offer- 
ings is usually considerably under £200,000, 
and is less than half the sum given for 
church building and restoration. 


BISHOP TO REPRESENT ANGLICAN 
COMM UNION 


Dr. D’Arcy, Archbishop of Armagh 
(Primate of All Ireland), sailed from Til- 
bury recently on a voyage to Australia, 
where he will represent the whole of the 
Western Anglican communion at the cen- 
tenary of the foundation of the Australian 
Episcopate. Dr. D’Arcy hopes to spend 
some weeks in Melbourne and Sydney and 
to visit New Zealand, returning through 
the United States. He will be accom- 
panied by the Rev. E. H. Blackwood- 
Price, canon of Down Cathedral. 
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Presbyterians to 
Seek Recognition 


Report Finds Anglican Orders 
Valid, Seeks Reciprocal Action at 
1937 World Conference 


HILADELPHIA (NCJC)—A_ recom- 
Poversiicn that the Presbyterian 

Church in the U. S. A. declare “its 
recognition of the ordination of ministers 
by churches holding the Episcopal system 
of church government as equally Apostolic, 
Catholic, and historic, with those holding 
the Presbyterian system” was made here 
in a report which will be submitted to 
the General Assembly this month. Look- 
ing toward coéperation and practical unity 
between churches, the Presbyterians hope 
that the Anglican Church will recognize 
the validity of Presbyterian ordination at 
the 1937 conference in Edinburgh. 


“The validity of episcopal ordination has 
not been questioned by our Church,” the 
report states. “No presbytery would deem 
it desirable or proper to reordain a minister 
of the Episcopal Church. 

“The committee of our Church appointed 
in 1887, in its negotiations with the Epis- 
copal Commission, laid down this principle, 
which subsequent assemblies endorsed: mu- 
tual recognition and reciprocity between the 
different bodies which profess the true relig- 
ion is the first and essential step toward 
practical Church unity. 

“Some five years ago it was proposed by 
the Presbyterian mission and the Anglican 
mission in Persia, because of their proximity 
and common problems, that all Anglican 
clergymen should receive Presbyterian or- 
dination and all Presbyterians should re- 
ceive Episcopal ordination so that they 
might serve interchangeably. When the 
project was appealed to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury he advised with his counselors 
with the result that the plan was not ap- 
proved, the main objection being that the 
function of a bishop is not only to confer 
valid orders but to maintain a primary 
organic relation, administrative and judicial 
with his priests, who are his beloved sons, 
serving as his assistants and members of 
his staff. 

“We recommend, therefore, that the As- 
sembly take no action, in the hope that 
what it contemplates will soon be secured 
through provisions for mutual recognition 
and reciprocity by the two great historic 
churches immediately concerned.” 


—_—@———__ 
Vestryman Honored for 
Fifty Years of Service 


Kansas City, Mo.—Before a large 
company gathered in the parish house of 
Grace and Holy Trinity Cathedral, on 
April 24th, a bronze tablet was unveiled 


commemorating fifty consecutive years 
of service of Henry D. Ashley as 
vestryman. Mr. Ashley, who is senior 


warden of the Cathedral vestry, in ac- 
knowledging the tablet, said that he did 
not know that he was dead. And he im- 
mediately proved that he was very much 
alive by proposing a further building pro- 
gram for the Cathedral and offering a 
substantial subscription. The tablet was 
given by the members of the Cathedral 
parish. 
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George Lansbury 
Addresses CLID 


Noted British Pacifist and Laborite 
Asserts, “I am a Socialist Be- 
cause I am a Christian” 


EW YorK—The Church League for 
N Industrial Democracy entertained 

George Lansbury, the distinguished 
English economist, who for so long was 
the leader of the British Labor Party 
and is now in the United States in the 
interests of the Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign, at a luncheon in the Town Hall 
Club on April 22. A large and notable 
group was present. At the high table, 
besides Mr. Lansbury, were Bishop Pad- 
dock, retired bishop of Eastern Oregon, 
who presided and introduced the speakers; 
the Rev. Dr. W. Russell Bowie, rector 
of Grace Church; Kirby Page; Roger 
Baldwin, of the Civil Liberties Union; 
the Rev. Dr. J. Howard Melish, rector 
of Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Miss Mary Van Kleeck, director of In- 
dustrial Studies at the Russell Sage 
Foundation; and the Rev. William B. 
Spofford, executive secretary of the CLID, 
and managing editor of the Witness. 

Mr. Lansbury had been asked to speak 
on social justice at this luncheon, since he 
was scheduled to speak on peace at a 
meeting in Carnegie Hall on the same 
evening. In his seventy-seventh year, Mr. 
Lansbury appeared to be in vigorous 
health and his voice reached every person 
in the assembly, without effort on his 
part. He made a deep impression on 
everyone, young and old, radical and con- 
servative, in the audience. Mr. Lansbury 
said in part: 

“JT am here to talk to people who will 
listen, about simple things. Truth is simple; 
it never needs to be wrapped up in theolog- 
ical subtleties—if I may say so in this gath- 
ering where I see the theological world is 
represented. I am a Socialist because I am 
a Christian. Religion, I believe, has to do 
with all life. Life is one. Man is spiritual 
and material and mental, not by turns nor 
separately. These three aspects of his life 
are joined together in the one life. We 
have tended in the past to belittle the body. 
God never meant us to do that. The body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost. Bodies 
should not be abused by individuals nor by 
society. Our Lord never meant us to learn 
from Him how to die, but how to live. 


WORLD NOT BAD 


“He went about doing good. I don’t 
think He was miserable, but happy. I don’t 
believe this world is a vale of woe. Not 
a bad place this world is, even in the East 
End of London where I have lived so 
long. There is plenty of ugliness there; 
plenty of dirt. You have a little here, too. 
Life is there, as here. Our Lord would have 
understood it. Everything He did had to do 
with life. If they told Him people were 
hungry, He said: ‘Why don’t you feed them?’ 
If they were sick, He healed them. This life, 
He made so clear, is communal, codperative. 

“Tt is perfectly true that His Church be- 
came apostate. This happened as early as 
the fourth century. Today, the Church too 
often stands for keeping things as they 
are. It is terrible that there should be rich 
and poor, prosperous and needy. Always 
there have been Christian people who tried 
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Religious Work Among CCC 
Workers Found Effective 
St. Louis, Mo. (NCJC)—Army 


chaplains have encountered substantial 
success in furthering the cause of reli- 
gion among CCC youths who have never 
been in contact with religion, who have 
resented religion, or who have slipped 
away from the Church. 

This assertion was made by Major 
Arlington A. McCallum, head of the 
National Association of Army Chap- 
lains, at a two-day convention in St. 
Louis, April 22d to 23d with about 400 
members attending. 

Major McCallum in private life is the 
Rey. Arlington A. McCallum, rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Washington, D. C. 

A Roman Catholic priest, recently out 
of a seminary and assigned to CCC 
work, told the association president 


that he got not a single response from 
his first announcement of a Mass, but 
within a relatively short period of time 
had 80 per cent of the boys taking some 
part in the religious service. 


to succor those who were poor and needy. 
That was well. It is well. But it is the 
fundamental duty of the Church to abolish 
the conditions which make some rich and 
others poor. Poverty is man-made, and it is 
a crime. We are often blind to this. 

“But there are signs of better ways. 
Groups of people, young and old, in Eng- 
land as here in America, are insisting that 
the Church shall take a definite position 
on social justice. Also there is an increas- 
ing number of young priests and ministers 
who never will bow the knee to war. 


CAN'T KILL WAR BY WAR 


“You can’t kill war by war. War can 
be abolished only by abolishing the spirit 
which makes war. There is a growing num- 
ber of people who believe that man-made 
policies cannot save the world. Only Christ- 
made principles can do that. 

“What can we do as individuals? We 
can insist, through legislative acts, that the 
good gifts of the earth shall be distributed 
to the people of the earth. That people 
should be in want in the midst of super- 
abundance is wicked. We pray that man 
may be given his daily bread. We must 
put that prayer in action. The Christian 
Church has a tremendous task. Man has 
refused to stand up to Christ’s teaching. 
The one and only solution to the world’s 
problems today is to do just that. Poverty 
is a sin against God; war is a sin against 
God. All war is civil war, since all men are 
brothers. All need is a need of a member 
of one’s own family, since all men are one 
family. 

“We are trying our best in England. I 
know that the Church League for Industrial 
Democracy is trying here.” 

—— - 


Trinity College Chapel Used 
by Members of Flooded Church 


H-errrorp, Conn.—The members of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, the 
Rev. Cramer C. Cabaniss, rector, which 
was seriously damaged by the recent flood, 
have been using the chapel of Trinity 
College, Hartford, for religious services, 
through the kindness of the Rev. Dr. 
haoee B. Ogilby, president of the col- 
ege. 
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Thousands Cared for 
by CMH in One Year 


2,889 Girls and 1,460 Babies Under 
Major Care in 1935, Report at 
Directors’ Meeting Shows 


Ew YorK—A total of 2,889 girls 
N and 1,460 babies were under ma- 

jor care service in 1935 by the 
sixteen diocesan societies of the Church 
Mission of Help. As a part of the case 
work with these girls there were 1,503 
conferences by the girls or their staff 
workers with the chaplains of the soci- 
eties or other clergy. These facts were 
summarized by the Rey. Almon R. Pep- 
per, executive secretary of the National 
Council Church Mission of Help, in his 
report to the April meeting of the board 
of directors. 

The Rey. Dr. Don Frank Fenn pre- 
sented the report of the finance committee, 
and the work of the editorial and public- 
ity committee was presented by Miss 
Ethel Van Benthuysen. The Rev. Shirley 
C. Hughson, O.H.C., was announced as 
chairman of the spiritual work committee, 
and Mrs. Frederick W. Brune of Balti- 
more, as chairman of the committee on 
extension and organization membership. 

Dr. Fenn presided at the board meet- 
ing in the absence of Mrs. John M. 
Glenn, and the board members present 
were: Miss Ethel Van Benthuysen, Al- 
bany; Mrs. Kendall Emerson and Dr. 
Herbert B. Wilcox, Jr., New York; the 
Rev. Malcolm E. Peabody, Pennsylvania; 
Lewis R. Conklin, Newark; Mrs. Theo- 
dore W. Case, Central New York; Mrs. 
Harrington Putnam, Long Island, and 
Mrs. Frederick W. Brune, Maryland. 
The Rev. Canon H. Adye Prichard was 
elected to the board. 

Study courses in social work are to be 
presented by Church Mission of Help 
workers at several of the summer con- 
ferences. Dr. Fenn of Maryland and Miss 
Gwynedd D. Owen of Southern Ohio 
will be at the Blue Mountain Conference, 
and Miss Genrose Gehri of the Chicago 
CMH at Kenosha. “CMH does some of 
its finest work in small villages and in 
the open country,” wrote Archdeacon 
Foreman in requesting CMH _ participa- 
tion in the rural work conference at Mad- 
ison. Dr. Fenn pointed out to the board 
that this interpretation of the relation- 
ship between Church and social work was 
an important phase of Church Mission of 
Help’s Program. 

—_—@———_ 


L. I. Church Marks 100th Year 
HEwreTt) sl, sNiw Y-— hee Out 


anniversary of Trinity Church, Rockaway, 
the Rev. Allen Evans, Jr., rector, was 
the occasion of establishing a fund of 
$25,000 to enlarge the parish house and 
increase the facilities of the Church school. 
Bishop Stires of Long Island dedicated the 
new Bishop Seabury memorial window 
in the church on May 3d, the actual date 
of the anniversary, and Bishop Perry of 
Rhode Island, the Presiding Bishop, spoke 


at an anniversary dinner on the Sth. 
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Prev. Li Whittemore 
Consecrated Bishop 


“May You Work Miracles,” is 
Charge of Bishop Hobson to 
New Coadjutor 


RAND Rapips, Micu.—In Grace 

Church, Grand Rapids, which he 

had served faithfully as rector for 
nearly ten years, the Rev. Lewis Bliss 
Whittemore was consecrated Bishop Co- 
adjutor of Western Michigan on May 
Ist, by the Presiding Bishop, assisted by 
Bishop McCormick, the diocesan, and 
Bishop Gray, president of the province of 
the Midwest, as co-consecrators. 

Admission was by ticket only, owing to 
the limited seating capacity of Grace 
Church, which has 500 seats for 1200 
communicants, and these admission cards 
had been issued to all congregations of 
the diocese on a pro-rata basis. Practical- 
ly every parish and mission’ had its full 
quota of delegates. Another congregation 
in the parish house heard the service by 
radio, as well as hundreds throughout 
the diocese and elsewhere. In some places 
children were excused from school in or- 
der that they might tune in on the impres- 
sive Ceremonies. 

Long before the appointed hour the 
Church was filled to capacity and many 
stood in lines outside-to witness the col- 
orful procession from the parish house to 
the Church. In this procession were mem- 
bers of the vestry of Grace Church, lay 
officials of the diocese, the ministers of 
most of the Protestant churches, and the 
priest of the Greek Orthodox Church of 
Grand Rapids, besides the clergy of the 
diocese, visiting clergy, and eight bishops 
of the Episcopal Church. 

Bishops Stewart of Chicago and Able- 
white of Marquette were the presenting 
bishops, and Bishopi Hobson of Southern 
Ohio was the preacher. Attending pres- 
byters were the Rev. Dr. Remsen B. Ogil- 
by, president of Trinity College, under 
whom Bishop Whittemore had served as 
a missionary teacher in the Philippines a 
quarter of a century ago, and the Rev. 
W. A. Simms, rector of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Battle Creek, and Bishop Whitte- 
more’s successor as president of the stand- 
ing committee of the diocese. The Rev. 
Herman R. Page, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, was deputy reg- 
istrar, and the Rev. Dr. James E. Wil- 
kinson, senior priest of the diocese, and 
the Rev. A. Gordon Fowkes, rector of St. 
Luke’s Church, Kalamazoo, were the 
masters of ceremonies. 

The certificates of election and ordi- 
nation were read by the Rev. Henry A. 
Hanson, rector of St. John’s Church, 
Grand Haven, secretary of the diocese; 
the consents of the standing committees 
by the Rev. H. Ralph Higgins, rector of 
St. Mark’s Church, Grand Rapids, secre- 
rary of the standing committee; the con- 
sents of the bishops by Bishop Ablewhite. 
The Litany was said by Bishop Stewart. 

The Most Rev. James DeWolf Perry, 
D.D.. Presiding Bishop, was celebrant of 
the Holy Communion, with Bishop Gray 


| 
| 


| and Bishop 
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Left, Bishop Whittemore, 


Coadjutor; 
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Robinson Studio Photo, Grand Rapids 


THE BISHOPS OF WESTERN MICHIGAN 
Right, Bishop McCormick, Diocesan 


of Northern Indiana reading the Epistle 
McCormick of Western 
Michigan, the Gospel. The musical por- 
tions of the service were sung by the 
choir of Grace Church, under the direc- 
tion of Verne R. Stilwell, organist and 
choirmaster. 

Bishop Hobson’s text was taken from 
Isaiah 40: 31 “But they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary; and they 
shall walk, and not faint.” 

Beginning his sermon with a definition 
of miracles, he said: 


“Man, of himself, never yet has worked 
miracles; therefore, he must depend upon a 
source of power outside of himself for the 
doing of that which he has believed difficult, 
if not impossible. We have come to this 
Consecration service that we may send forth 
one of our Master’s servants to work miracles 
—to ask God to make a miracle possible in 
his life that he may go forth to work a 
miracle in the world.” 


Addressing himself to the Bishop-elect, 
he said: 


“Upon you, my friend and brother, I look 
with hope. In your life you have shown that 
God’s spirit has given you power to lead 
men forward that they may run. You have 
girded yourself for service. You have walked 
day by day without faltering. May God send 
you forth as a bishop in the Church of God 
to work miracles and to walk step by step 
in the service of the Master.” 


Bishop Perry was the only formal 
speaker at the luncheon at the Pantlind 
Hotel following the service. The luncheon 
was arranged by a committee from St. 
Mark’s Church, and was followed by a 
public reception, with Bishop Perry, Bish- 
op and Mrs. McCormick, Bishop and 
Mrs. Whittemore, and Bishop and Mrs. 
Gray in the receiving line. 

Bishop Whittemore preached his first 
sermon as bishop in St. John’s Church, 


Ionia, Mich., Sunday, May 3rd. 


Bishop Huston Lays Stone 
For St. Luke's; Tacoma 


Ceremony Marks Removal of Parish 
to New Location Uptown 


Tacoma, WasH.—After more than fifty 
years, the cornerstone of old St. Luke’s 
Church, Tacoma, was relaid on Sunday, 
April 26th, by the Rt. Rev. S. Arthur 
Huston, Bishop of Olympia, in the pres- 
ence of a large congregation. The church 
was originally built downtown by Charles 
B. Wright, of Philadelphia, as a memorial 
to his daughter, Kate Elizabeth. It is now 
being rebuilt around the former St. 
Mark’s Church in the north end of Ta- 
coma, by the enterprise of the Rey. Ar- 
thur Bell, rector, and his parishioners, 
with the help of a committee of towns- 
people interested in preserving the old 
landmark. aking part in the cornerstone 
relaying, besides Bishop Huston, were the 
rector of the parish, now known as St. 
Luke’s Memorial, the mayor of Tacoma, 
and the Rev. R. A. Walmsley, a Pres- 
byterian neighbor, who has presented for 
incorporation in the church a stone he 
recently brought from Jerusalem. 


——_e——_- 
New Lexington GFS President 


Lexincton, Ky.—Miss Olivia Mason 
Glenn, Covington, was elected diocesan 
president of the Girls’ Friendly Society in 
the diocese of Lexington at the thirtieth 
annual GFS council, held in Christ 
Church April 25th and 26th. Miss Glenn 
succeeds Mrs. F.. A. Rothier, Covington, 
for many years the diocesan president. 

The convention decided to continue the 
operation of the Patterson Friendly Farm 
in Lee County, in the mountains, as a 
summer holiday house. The Rev. Dr. 
Arthur M. Sherman, of the Forward 
Movement, was the preacher at the GFS 
service on the 26th. 
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Bishop Perry to Sail 
for Europe May 28th 


Presiding Bishop Will Make Annual 
Visitation to American Churches 
on the Continent 


EW YoRK— The Presiding Bishop 
N will sail from New York on May 
28th for the annual visitation of 
the American Episcopal Churches in 
Europe, which are directly under his juris- 
diction. First on Bishop Perry’s schedule 
is a service in Paris on Trinity Sunday to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
consecration of Holy Trinity Pro-Cathe- 
dral. Convocation will follow, also in Paris, 
on June 8th. Bishop Perry will then visit 
Emmanuel Church, Geneva, St. James’ 
Church, Florence, the Church of the As- 
cension, Munich, and St. John’s, Dresden. 
During the first week in July the Bishop 
will be in London for official visits with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth and 
with the Bishop of Gibraltar, who is in 
charge of congregations of the Church of 
England in southern Europe. Bishop Perry 
sails on July 15th from Southampton for 
New York. 

Income from the Foreign Churches Fund 
is now used for the assistance of the Ameri- 
can congregations in Europe formerly 
helped by appropriations from the National 
Council. This fund is a gift made by 
Gershom Mott Williams, late Bishop of 
Marquette. 
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Clergyman Learns Braille 
as Lenten Project to Aid 
in Church Work with Blind 


Erie, Pa.—As a Lenten exercise, the 
Rev. William Heilman, rector of St. 
John’s Church here, learned to read and 
write Braille by sight. Now he is carrying 
on correspondence with five or six blind 
men. 

He has enthusiastically approved the 
Forward Movement Commission’s plan 
of making the Forward Movement man- 
ual, Forward—day by day, available in 
Braille for the blind. 

The Rev. Mr. Heilman presented a 
blind man for confirmation, who men- 
tioned that it would mean much if he 
could correspond directly with the rector. 


The Rev. Mr. Heilman wrote to the 
director of Perkins Institute, Watertown, 
Massachusetts, the Rev. Dr. Gabriel Far- 
rell, a fellow clergyman and friend, ask- 
ing what was involved in learning to 
read Braille. Dr. Farrell sent him a 
Braille slate, and two charts of the alpha- 
bet. Within a week of spare time effort, 
the Rev. Mr. Heilman was writing 
Braille postal cards to people, and now 
carries on a regular correspondence with 
several. 


Now the members of his Boy Scout 
troop have taken up Braille and are al- 
ready able to write letters to the troop of 
blind Boy Scouts at Perkins Institute. 


—— 


Romanists Hear Dr. Hart 
Urge Emphasis on Unity 
WasHineton, D. C. (NCJC)—A 


stirring plea for the prayerful considera- 
tion of the problem of Christian unity 
was made April 26th by the Rey. Dr. 
Charles A. Hart in an address to the 
members and friends of the (Roman) 
Catholic Evidence Guild. Dr. Hart is a 
professor of philosophy at the Catholic 
University of America. 


“Catholics,” he declared, “have not been 
sufficiently active in this highly important 
field. The antagonisms which exist between 
various Christian denominations are a source 
of serious scandal to the world. The religious 
indifference of our time and the small num- 
ber of converts to Christianity, not only in 
the United States but also in the foreign 
missions, must be attributed, in part, to this 
disunity.” 


Officers of the guild indicated that an 
effort would be made to sponsor inter- 
denominational lectures and to invite var- 
ious Protestant leaders in Washington to 
discuss the problem of unity among all 
Christian churches. 


——@e—_——_- 
Radio Sermon Heard in Church 
Menanps, N. Y.—St. Margaret’s 


Church, the Rev. W. Hubert Bierck, rec- 
tor, installed radio apparatus in the 
church and on Sunday morning, April 
26th, listened to the Forward Movement 
address of Bishop Manning of New 
York. They were joined by the congrega- 
tion of St. Alban’s Mission, Albany, of 
which their rector has charge. 
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Religious Editors 
Meet in Washington 


Assistant Secretary of State Sayre 
Urges “Codperating Internation- 
alism” as Basis for Peace 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The Hon. 
VW Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secre- 

tary of State, spoke at the recent 
session of the Editorial Council of the 
Religious Press, held at Wardman Park 
Hotel, April 15-16. The sessions were 
presided over by Dr. Daniel Brummitt, 
president of the council, of which the Rev. 
Guy Emery Shipler is secretary. 


“Building peace on the balance of power 
between nations, without a codperating inter- 
nationalism, is like building a house on the 
sand,” declared Mr. Sayre. “. . . Growing co- 
operation is the price of progress—if not of 
existence itself. We must discover ways of 
building for peace.” 


He spoke on the importance of economic, 
political, and spiritual foundations in build- 
ing for enduring peace. 

The council passed a resolution con- 
demning block-booking and _blind-selling 
of motion picture films, in support of the 
pending Pettingill Bill in Congress. 

Dr. Shipler, of the Churchman, spoke 
on A Movie Experience in Libel Action. 


Faith and Order Group 
Plans Meetings in Fall 
New York (NCJC)—Plans for a 


series of gatherings in key cities 
throughout the United States this fall 
at which leading representatives of the 
worldwide church unity movement will 
present facts concerning the action 
taken by Churches “to meet the pres- 
sure of competing human interests, not- 
ably Communism and _ nationalism,” 
were laid at the spring meeting of the 
American Section of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order held at 
the George Washington Hotel April 
24th. 

The committee on arrangements for 
these meetings is headed by Bishop 
Perry of Rhode Island, Presiding Bish- 
op of the American Episcopal Church, 
and Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, foreign 
secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 

Dr. William Adams Brown and 
Dr. H. Paul Douglass outlined the 
special study now under way reviewing 
the progress toward Church unity 
throughout the world made since the 
1927 meeting of the World Conference 
at Lausanne. It was stated that a “large 
number” of unions between major de- 
nominations throughout the world have 
taken place and that the study of these 
is expected to facilitate further unions 
in the future. The reports are to be 
presented at the World Conference on 
Faith and Order to be held in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, August 3d to 18th, 
under the chairmanship of the Arch- 
bishop of York. : 
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Brazilian Wardens, 
Rector Enter Schism 


Claim of Episcopal Persecution is 
Unanimously Denied by Council 
of Southern Brazil 


wardens of the Church of the Saviour 

here have notified the Bishop of 
Southern Brazil and the Department of 
Foreign Missions that they have renounced 
the jurisdiction of the Episcopal Church 
and hereafter consider themselves “free to 
enter into any other episcopal relationship 
consistent with the Catholic faith.’ The 
Rey. Salomao Ferraz is the priest in charge 
of this mission, which contains sixty com- 
municants. 


S* PauLo, Brazir—The pastor and 


In a public declaration dated April 
22d, Fr. Ferraz accuses Bishop Thomas of 
“a position which I consider anti-Catholic 
and of a disintegrating character contrary 
to the upbuilding of souls in the faith,” 
and expresses lack of hope in a mutual 
understanding on doctrinal grounds. 


In a letter to Dr. John W. Wood, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Department of 
Foreign Missions, Dr. Paulo Mesko and 
Prof. Eurico de Figueiredo, wardens of 
the church in Sado Paulo, write that “the 
vestry of the Saviour’s Church in Sao 
Paulo, with the general approval of all her 
members has, on the 13th inst., decided to 
renounce Bishop Thomas’ jurisdiction, 
having cabled him to this effect and sent 
him a confirming letter.” 


The controversy between Bishop 
Thomas of Southern Brazil and the Rev. 
Salomao Ferraz is of long standing. Fr. 
Ferraz has claimed that Bishop Thomas 
exceeded his jurisdiction in not permitting 
certain services not contained in the 
Prayer Book, such as the Litany of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. Bishop Thomas 
has countered by reprimanding Fr. Ferraz 
on several occasions for insubordination. 

At the last annual council of the Bra- 
zilian Episcopal Church (missionary dis- 
trict of Southern Brazil) held at Pelotas, 
February 15th, the following statement of 
confidence in the action of the Bishop in 
this case was signed by all the members 
present, both clerical and lay: 


“The council of the Brazilian Episcopal 
Church, in its 38th annual meeting, conscious 
of its responsibility before God and His 
Church and before the great public, takes 
pleasure in affirming its solidarity with the 
Rt. Rey. Bishop William M. M. Thomas in 
the measures adopted by him in the ecclesi- 
astical case of the parish of the Saviour in 
Sao Paulo.” 

————o——_ 


Church Marks 50th Anniversary 


Cuicaco—Started in a private home half 
a century ago, St. George’s Church, Chi- 
cago, the Rev. Walter T. Sumner, rector, 
is celebrating the 50th anniversary of her 
founding. The festival service took place 
‘Sunday, April 26th, with corporate Com- 
munion. 


| pointed Sefiora Julia de la 


| ceived here. 
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Tennessee Laymen Pledge 
Support to Bishop Maxon 


Mempuis, TENN.—Two hundred and 
forty-five laymen, by actual count, from the 
parishes of Memphis and nearby towns, 
pledged to Bishop Maxon the support of 
west Tennessee in his program of devel- 
opment for the diocese of Tennessee, at a 
dinner tendered to him here April 28th. 


“You cannot be loyal to Christ without 


| being loyal to His Church, which is His 


agency for doing His work in the world,” 
declared Dr. Alexander Guerry, president 
of the University of Chattanooga, and 
president of the recently organized diocesan 
Laymen’s League. The Rev. Dr. Charles 
F. Blaisdell, dean of the convocation of 
Memphis, was toastmaster, and Bishop 


| Bratton of Mississippi was guest. 


Bishop Maxon in his address asked for 
cooperation in forwarding the work of the 
diocese along the lines laid down by the 
Forward Movement, and at his suggestion 
it was decided that a committee of twelve 
laymen from the various parishes be ap- 
pointed to serve as a “planning committee” 
for unification of effort and extension of 
work in the Memphis area. 

A desire was expressed that the Bishop 
make Memphis his place of residence as 
diocesan, but he declared that he was not 


| yet ready to announce a decision on that 


point, which he was carefully considering 
from the viewpoint of efficiency of dioc- 
esan administration. 
——oe—_——_ 
Two Women’s Offices Filled 
in Cuba Missionary District 


Havana, CuspAa—Bishop Hulse has ap- 
Rosa de 
Hernandez-Piloto as president of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in the island of Cuba. 
The Sefora de Piloto is the wife of the 
Rey. J. H. Piloto of Cardenas and is a 
public school teacher in Matanzas. She 
takes the place of Mrs. E. G. Harris who 
has left Cuba after many years’ residence 
in Havana. 

Mrs. Hulse who will shortly return 
to Asheville for the summer is the newly 
appointed United Thank Offering treas- 
urer. 

SS 
Students Support Church Press 


WasuHincton, D. C. (NCJC)—Sixty 
thousand Roman Catholic students be- 
tween the ages of ten and eighteen have 
signed a pledge, during the past few 
months, to boycott obscene magazines and 
radio broadcasts, according to reports re- 
The students have also 
pledged themselves actively to support all 
Roman Catholic periodicals. 

4 as 


Laymen’s League Head Chosen 


HarrisBurc, Pa.—Charles S. Gardner, 
Jr., of Blue Ridge Summit, has been 
appointed president of the Laymen’s League 
of the diocese of Harrisburg. Mr. Gard- 
ner is treasurer of the Church of the 
Transfiguration, Blue Ridge Summit. He 
plans an active campaign to increase the 
membership of the League in the diocese. 
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New Forward 
Movement 
Literature 


Summer 
**Forward — day by day”’ 


Double number. Dated June 8 to 
October 3. 128 pages. A daily 
commentary on St. Mark’s Gospel 
with the whole of the Gospel text. 
11 pages of prayers. Many pages 
of suggestions for summer activ- 
ities, schools of prayer, and mis- 
sion study. Rate of $3.50 per 100. 
Less than 20 copies, 5 cents each. 


SW 


Come and See 


A children’s summer book for 12 
weeks’ work and play. Based on 
St. Mark’s Gospel. Something for 
every day. Illustrated. 32 pages in 
colors. Price 5 cents per copy. 


Proving Prayer 


A working guide for Schools of 
Prayer. Planned to develop experi- 
ence. 40 pages with space for 
notes. Price 10 cents per copy. 


$1.00 per dozen. $7.50 per 100. 


~ 


o— 


Why Be A Christian? 


A study course for Youth and 
Adult classes. Seeks a Christian 
philosophy of life. 120 pages rich 
in references and quotations. Rec- 
ommended for summer confer- 
ences. Price 20 cents per copy. 
Reduced rates for quantities. 


<7 


Religion in Family Life 


A six-session course for parents 
and teachers. Excellent for sum- 
mer conferences. With prayers and 
copious book lists. Price 5 cents 
per copy. 


@ 


OUR FATHER 


A devotion suitable for individuals 
or groups, at home or in church. 
Bidding prayers based upon the 
Lord’s Prayer. Useful for Ascen- 
siontide, or other times. 16 pages 
pocket size. Samples shortly will 
be sent to all the clergy. Price, 
single copy 2 cents. In lots of 50 
or more, $1.00 per hundred. 


a rs 


All the above obtainable at stated 
prices postpaid when remittance 
accompanies order. Charge ac- 
counts, postage extra. 


FORWARD 
MOVEMENT 


223 WEST SEVENTH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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SESREATON om Shrine Mont UAE 


Outings and vacations for Church people from Lent to Advent. 
Retreats and conferences as arranged. High in Alleghanies 100 
miles west of Washington. Central in Third Province by motor, 
bus or train. Grounds of rare beauty, with many recreations. 
Mineral springs, modern cottages, social and refectory hall, 
Cathedral Shrine. Rooms, meals, and service at cost—$2 a day. 
Church owned. Rev. Edmund L. Woodward, M.D., Director, 
Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Virginia. Write for prospectus. 
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Embroideries, Cloths, Fringes 
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THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS 


By Father Hughson, O.H.C. 
RE Pg ethic Te ode 3 40 cts. 


An explanation of the Church’s 
teaching concerning the seven great 
mysteries of grace. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED 


By Father Hughson, O.H.C. 
PE Sr otes cksteeee Petite ts 5. cts. 


A simple explanation of the Chris- 
tian Faith. 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
AND HENRY VIII 
60th Thousand 
By Father Hughson, O.H.C. 


MEPIDAE! SAD mR Eas Tr ey 4 cts. 
25 or more, 3 cts. each 


“Henry VIII Founded the Episcopal 
Church’—this falsehood is taught 
in public schools; it is repeated to 
our people constantly by their 
friends, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic. Is it not worth while for 
you to know the historic facts that 
will nail the calumny? Illustrated 
with Five Historical Portraits. 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 
West Park New York 
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$4,200 to Repair Flooded Church 


Wi.iiamsport, Pa.—Roused to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm which belied their anxi- 
ety over the discouraging conditions that 
followed the disastrous flood, members of 
Trinity parish quickly subscribed a total of 
$4,200 for rehabilitation of their church 
building at a meeting held for that purpose 
April 13th. 


$140,553 Obtained 
By Emergency Appeal 
Continued from page 599 


it); the Rey. Dr. Sargent; Harper Sibley, 
and Miss Elizabeth Matthews. 


The finished action which may be given 
out to the people of the Church consists 
of a resolution offered by the vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer of the National 
Council, Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, which 


reads as follows: 


“ResOLVED: That the ofhcers of the Na- 
tional Council tell the Church of the neces- 
sity for planning now to preserve the mis- 
sionary work of the Church, at least on the 


| basis of the Emergency Schedule, and that 


this will require slightly greater giving for 
1937 than the total Expectations for 1936 
plus the giving toward the missionary crisis, 
and that the record of each diocese of 1936 
be sent to each bishop.” 


Dr. Franklin explained that the need 
for greater giving is due to the fact that 
$36,000 taken out of the 1936 Budget 
had been restored; also that the return 
on the investments of funds would be less, 
it was expected, than in 1936. He said 
further that in order to maintain the 
Emergency Schedule for 1937 it would be 
necessary for the Church to begin work 
now. Special help will be given to rec- 
tors in arousing the codperation of their 
parishes. 


PROVINCIAL FIELD SECRETARIES 


Another matter considered in execu- 
tive session was the question of field sec- 
retaries in the provinces, a subject often 
broached in other years. The finished ac- 
tion on this important question is that the 
president of the National Council is em- 
powered to appoint an executive secre- 
tary of the Field Department, left vacant 
by the election of Dr. Reinheimer as Bish- 
op Coadjutor of Rochester, which ap- 
pointment the Council must confirm. The 
Council then voted that it approved in 
principle the appointment jointly with the 
provinces, through the respective bishops, 
of a field secretary for each province, to 
work in the province under the National 
Council and responsible to the National 
Council, but in, codperation with the pro- 
vincial organization. The expense will be 
divided equally between the provinces and 
the National Council. The sum of $5,- 
000 was appropriated to the Field Depart- 
ment for this year. 

Great satisfaction was expressed that 
the Budget is balanced. The appeal to the 
Church to prevent the crippling of its 
missionary work by raising before the 
31st of March the sum of $127,100 was 
completely successful. $13,453 over and 
above that amount has come in to date. 


Of this, $13,000 has been appropriated 
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by the National Council to take care of 
emergency needs not included in the 
schedule. Every gift has been acknowl- 
edged with a personal, letter and a copy 
of Bulletin No. 5, entitled “The Church 
Responds.” 

In connection with this announcement 
in open session, Bishop Cook paid tribute 
to the action of Bishop Stires of Long 
Island. The very day after the National 
Council adjourned in February, Bishop 
Stires called all his clergy together and 
put the situation of the missionary work 
of the Church before them. He requested 
them all to preach a missionary sermon 
the very next Sunday. They all did this. 
Bishop Cook expressed the conviction that 
this prompt and earnest action was the 
fundamental reason why the diocese of 
Long Island had responded with a pro- 
portionally very large pledge, every dollar 
of which has already been paid. Bishop 
Stires, in returning thanks for this ap- 
preciative speech, declared that every bish- 
op could do exactly what he had done. 
The National Council hopes to win from 
more of the bishops such an achievement 
in respect to the 1937 Budget. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK 


In December, when the Committee on 
Young People and the Church, of which 
Miss Eva D. Corey was chairman, made 
its report, discussion of that report was 
deferred until the April meeting, in order 
to allow for the discussion more time 
than could possibly be given at the Feb- 
ruary meeting. A number of visitors, 
especially interested in this problem, came 
to the April meeting of the Council at 
the hour set aside for this order of busi- 
iness. The matter was in the hands of 
the Department of Religious Education, 
and Dr. McGregor, executive secretary, 
read a report of the Department of Relig- 
ious Education on the report of the Com- 
mittee on Young People’s Work. ‘The 
report made the point that young people 
need and desire instruction. They not 
only should have but also they wish to 
have definite teaching on the Christian 
faith and the Christian life. Their ques- 
tions about religion reveal that the an- 
swers must necessarily be the doctrine 
and teaching of Christ and the history of 
the Church and its worship. The prob- 
lem is to give them what they ask. To 
do this requires a plan and the means of 
carrying it out. 

Dr. McGregor was heard with close 
attention. However, to the surprise of all 
the visitors and some of the Council it- 
self, there was virtually no discussion. 
Bishop Stewart of Chicago inquired as to 
where college students, who are young 
people, came in. This question was an- 
swered by reference to the report itself. 
No one else said anything. 

A request came from the American 
Secretariat of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order that the National Coun- 
cil contribute to that work, thus making 
the Episcopal Church an official contrib- 
utor. While many Church people do give 
generously as individuals, the Church as 
a corporate body does not contribute. 
The Council voted that it could not grant 
the request, and recommended that the 
custom of appeals to individuals be con- 
tinued. 
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New Social Work 
Head to be Chosen 


Several Appointments to Missionary 
Posts Made Possible by Increased 
Funds 


EW YoRK—Bishop Cook as presi- 
dent of the National Council was 
empowered by the Council at its 
April meeting to appoint an executive sec- 
retary of the Social Service Department, 
a post left vacant by the acceptance of 
the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, San 
Diego, by the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes. 
This appointment is to be confirmed by 
the Council. Candidates were tentatively 
considered for, this position and for that 
of executive secretary of the Field De- 
partment, but no action was taken. 
For the last six months of 1936 one- 
half of the second ten per cent cut in 
salaries is to be restored to the members 
of the Church Missions House clerical 
staff who were affected by the second 
cut. This means at most a restoration of 
about two dollars a week. 


MISSION APPOINTMENTS MADE 


One of the first results of the reéstab- 
lished budget for 1936 was the appoint- 
ment of several missionaries. These are 
only to fill a few of the existing vacan- 
cies; they are not for new positions. Some 
of these appointments were all but com- 
plete last December or last February but 
had to be held up until funds were in 
sight. 

The Rev. Alfred Leslie Griffiths, Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, 1931, teach- 
er and chaplain at Brent School in the 
Philippines, 1931-35, chaplain at St. 
George’s School, Newport, R. I., 1935-36, 


returns to his first mission field, to serve 


an isolated station, St. Paul’s, Balbal- 
asang. 
The Rev. Claudius Parlett Shelton, 


Virginia Theological Seminary, 1930, and 
recently working in Virginia, becomes 
priest in charge of St. Matthew’s Mis- 
sion, Fairbanks, Alaska, left vacant by 
Mr. Kippenbrock’s resignation. 

Thelma Gayle Wagner, nurse, from 
St. John’s Church, Seattle, Wash, goes to 
Anvik, Alaska, an isolated mission remote 
from all other medical aid. 

The Rev. Charles Raymond Barnes, 
General Theological Seminary, 1922, re- 
cently working in British Honduras, goes 
to Santo Domingo. 

Marguerite Bartberger, a nurse, fifteen 
years on the staff in Alaska, whose res- 
ignation was accepted last year solely 
because of reductions in the budget, is re- 
appointed and goes to St. Mark’s Mission, 
Nenana, where two women have been 
carrying on the work hitherto done by 
four. 

Martha Levering Sherman, Mount 
Holyoke, 1932, Teachers’ College, 1933- 
34, and recently teaching at Margaret 
Hall, Versailles, Ky., returns to China 
where she was born, and will teach at 
St. Hilda’s School for Girls, Wuchang. 
Miss Sherman’s father is the Rev. Dr. 
Arthur M. Sherman, formerly of China, 
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Religious Census Urged 
by Council and Others 


New York—The National Council 
was informed at its April meeting that 
the committee on appropriations in 
the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives expects to reduce the 
amount provided for the bureau of cen- 
sus in the United States department of 
commerce, and if this is done, the de- 
cennial census of religious bodies, due 
this year, cannot be taken. In codpera- 
tion with other religious groups, the 
National Council is urging the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Hon. Daniel 
C. Roper, to secure the taking of this 
census. 


now on the staff of the Forward Move- 
ment Commission. 

Hall A. Siddall, Jr., of Grace Church, 
Oxford, Mass., Springfield International 
College, Mass., 1935, is to teach at the 
Sagada High School in the Philippines, 


where the headmaster, already overbur- 


| dened, is due for furlough the end of 


the year. 

Werner Junge, M.D., has been work- 
ing for three years at St. Timothy’s Hos- 
pital, Cape Mount, Liberia, under a spe- 
cial arrangement with the Bishop. He 
now becomes a regularly appointed mem- 
ber of the staff. 

Jeannette Frances Young of St. Luke’s 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., was appointed 
a United Thank Offering worker for re- 
ligious education in the district of Spo- 
kane. 

Deaconess Lydia Ann Ramsay, of St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York City, and 
New York Training School for Deacon- 


| esses, 1932, becomes a United Thank Of- 


fering worker in Nevada. 
The appointments of the Rev. Dr. 
Robert F. Lau as acting dean of Holy 


| Trinity Cathedral, Port au Prince, Haiti, 


| his 


and of Frances Jolly to the House of 
Bethany, Cape Mount, Liberia, have pre- 
vionsly been announced. 

The Rev. Dr. Frank Gavin was ap- 
pointed consultant of the advisory com- 
mittee on ecclesiastical relations, to serve 
without salary but with expenses pro- 
vided. Dr. Gavin will give such time as 
other engagements and his health 
permit. 

The attendance was 26 members the 
first day, 25 the second day, and 20 the 
third day. The Presiding Bishop was in 
the chair except during two sessions, when 
Bishop Cook of Delaware, president of 
the Council, presided. 


—_—_@—_——_ 


Council Mourns Death of 
Wyoming Missionary Head 


New YorK—The news of the death 
of Bishop Schmuck of Wyoming on 
April 28th came while the National Coun- 
cil was in session. A memorial resolution 
was adopted which spoke of the singular 
effectiveness with which he served the 
Council as a Field Department secretary 
from 1925 to 1929 and continued: 

‘During his brief episcopate in a diffi- 
cult field he built swiftly but surely.” 
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RABAT VESTS 


Alpaca, $5.00; Serge, $6.00; Silk, $7.50. 
Kindly specify size of collar, waist measure, 
and length from collar band to bottom of vest 
front when ordering. 


Effective at once, all goods sold on cash basis or C. O. D. 


CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. WHEATON: 


ILLINOIS 


For Ordination Gifts 


Private Communion Sets Silver Plated and 
Sterling Silver with case. $17.00, 22.00, 
80,00) 47250; 

Also appropriate and necessary Office 
Books. Descriptive catalogue on request. 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, Inc. 
Church Bookstore Established 1900 


18 West 45 Street, New York 
VANDERBILT 3-7563 


« « Be Prepared » » 
Order An Ample Supply Now 


WHITSUNDAY 


Communion Slips 


No. H603. Identical in style with our 
Christmas and Easter Communion 
Slips. Size 234 x 314 inches. 

Price, 25 cts. for 100; $1.00 for 500; 
$1.75 for 1,000. 


Postage additional. 


Morehouse Publishing Co. 


14 East 41st Street, New York City 
1801 W. Fond du Lac Avenue Milwaukee 


PORTABLE 
ALTARS 


For use in summer camps, 
travel, on steamships, or for 
institutional work. 


Portable Altars designed to serve 
not only as altars but to contain all 
of the appurtenances of the Office of 
Holy Communion. They are so con- 
structed that they may be packed 


in a form no larger than a very 
large suitcase. The weight is ap- 
proximately not over 50 pounds. 
Prices vary according to design. 


© Write for infor- 
mation stating your 
special requirement. 


AMMIDON & CO. 


H. L. VARIAN, President 
31 South Frederick Street 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Established 40 years. Church embroideries, exquisite 
Altar linens, ete. Stoles from $6.50. Burse and 
veil from $10. Surplice from $8. Cope from $70. 
Damask Mass set from $60. Silk chasuble from 
$30. Complete line of pure Irish linens and Chureh 
fabrics by the yard. Embroidered emblems ready 
to apply. Altar Guild Handbook, 50 cts. 

L. V. MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 

Washington, D. ©., Tel. Wis. 2752 


Spring 


IS GLORIOUS IN ATLANTIC CITY 
Spring at the seashore, especially at Hotel Dennis, 
is an endless delight. Besides the natural advan- 


tages of a balmy climate and extra sunshine, these 
plus-features are available—health baths, diet 


kitchen, beachfront location . . . Dennis standards 


of cuisine, luxurious appointments, sun-decks and 
unusual Solaria overlooking sea and Boardwalk. 
Moderate 


American and European plans. rates 


upon request. 


On the Ocean at 
Michigan Avenue 
3 blocks from Union 
Station & Auditorium 
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Nazis Increase Control 


Over Church in Germany 
By Henry SmitH LEIPER 
New York (NCJC)—Control of Ger- 


man Church institutions has been as- 
sumed by the Nazi government, accord- 
ing to reports received here. Speaking on 
The Church and Home Missions in 
Changing Times before the central board 
for home missions of the German Evan- 
gelical Church in Berlin, Dr. Zoellner, 
head of the Church directorate set up by 
Dr. Hans Kerrl, Reichsminister for 
Church Affairs, used as his basic argu- 
ment the necessity of bringing all of the 
work of the Church into conformity with 
the ideology and technique of the new 
state created by Hitler. A radical change 
in thinking of home missions is therefore 
involved. 

Specifically, what this means is that 
whereas under the former governments 
in Germany, as in other modern lands, 
the Church has been free to maintain 
social work—asylums, clinics, settlements, 
schools, summer camps, hospitals, and 
social training centers—all such work is 
now to come under the absolute dictator- 
ship and management of the State. This 
is true because, as Dr. Zoellner points 
out, the new State professes to have at 
heart the welfare of the whole nation— 
it is totalitarian in theory and means to 
be totalitarian in practice. 

amet 


Rev. E. M. Tasman to Be 
Rector-oteNee) 2ehurch 


New YorKk—The Rev. Eric Morrell 
Tasman, secretary on the staff of the 
National Council’s Field Department 
since June, 1932, has presented his res- 
ignation, to take effect July 1. He is to 
be rector of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, South Orange, N. J., an office 
left vacant when the former rector, Dr. 
mae became suffragan bishop of New- 
ark. 

The Rev. Mr. Tasman was born in 
Pennsylvania, graduated from Kenyon 
College, took graduate work at the Bos- 
ton Institute of Technology, studied at 
the Episcopal Theological School, and 
graduated from Bexley Hall. After his 
ordination as deacon in 1917 and priest 
in 1918 he had nine years of parochial 
work in Ohio and then became rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Lansing, Michigan, 
1926-32, leaving that parish to join the 
National Council staff. In Michigan he 
served on religious education and social 
service commissions and was also an ofh- 
cer of Rotary. His four years in the field 
department have brought him into close 
contact with every kind of parochial and 
diocesan work. 

= an 
Seek Funds to Repair Rectory 
Destroyed in Georgia Tornado 


SAVANNAH, Ga—Bishop Barnwell has 
sent out a letter to the clergy of the 
diocese asking that an offering be taken 
at one of their regular services for repairs 
to the rectory at Cordele which was ren- 
dered useless by the recent tornado. It is 
estimated that repairs will cost more than 


$1,000. 
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Strong Support of 
Merit System Urged 


Social Service Departments of Five 
Pennsylvania Dioceses Ask Ad- 
justment of State Law 


ARRISBURG, PA—The adjustment of 
H Pennsylvania laws with regard to 

the merit system and old age pen- 
sions to the federal security act was strong- 
ly recommended by a meeting of the central 
committee of the social service depart- 
ments in the five dioceses of the state, meet- 
ing here April 2d. The meeting was held 
at this time because of an approaching 
special session of the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture. The committee also authorized a 
strong statement on the necessity for the 
establishment of the merit system and au- 
thorized codperation with the state emer- 
gency relief board. 


The Rev. Canon Paul S. Atkins, of 
York, presided. The officers were re- 
elected including Dean Ethel M. Springer, 
of the Deaconess Training School, Phila- 
delphia, as secretary, and Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, as adviser. Among those pres- 
ent were the Bishop of Harrisburg, Dr. 


| Brown; Dean Hiestand of St. Stephen’s 


Cathedral; the Rev. Squire B. Schofield, 
of Muncy; and George R. Bedinger, exec- 
utive director of the Public Charities As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania. An extended 
conference was had with Karl de Schwei- 
nitz, the administrator of the State Emer- 
gency Relief Board. He went into great 
detail as to the present emergency relief 
situation in the state. 


The purpose of this committee is to co- 
ordinate the work of the five social ser- 
vice departments in the state and to secure 
unity of action on important matters. 
Among the measures the committee is 
actively supporting is the Neely Bill to 
abolish compulsory block booking and blind 
selling of motion pictures. It also is de- 
termined to continue its activity in behalf 
of what is known as the Homestead Bill 
to prevent the mortgaging of a homestead 
without the joinder of the wife. It will 
be recalled that this committee was in 
large part responsible for the passage 
of the Hasty Marriage act, which provides 
for a lapse of three days between the ap- 
plication for the license to marry and its 
issuance. 


——@——_ 


Bishop Mosher Dedicates New 
Doorway Honoring Mrs. Osborn 


Manizta, P. I.—There has recently been 
accepted and dedicated by Bishop Mosher 
a grilled iron doorway in the Y.W.C.A. 
headquarters in Manila, in memory of Mrs. 
John W. Osborn, who was, at the time of 
her death a few months ago, president of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Cathedral 
parish of St. Mary and St. John, Manila. 
The doorway was erected by the various 


organizations that met in the Cathedral 
room. 
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W.A.to Work With 
Central Peace Body 


Executive Board Votes to Affiliate 
With National Peace Conference, 
At April Meeting 


EW YoRK—The national executive 

board of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 

meeting in New York April 24th to 
27th, voted to affiliate with the National 
Peace Conference, following the report of 
the Board’s committee on Christian citizen- 
ship and an address on the Conference by 
Spencer VanBuren Nichols. The National 
Peace Conference has been described as 
“a focus and clearing-house for some 
thirty national agencies, religious or secu- 
lar, working for peace.” 

Also inspired by the report of the com- 
mittee on Christian citizenship was the 
decision of the Board to go on record as 
wanting to help create a desire for better 
motion pictures and to help secure them. 

A suggested reading-list was framed 
which, it was hoped, might appeal to 
many women for summer use. 

The Board had a long discussion on 
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“May they rest in peace, and may 
light perpetual shine upon them.” 


WILLIAM WEIR GILLISS, PRIEST 


Boston—The sudden death of the Rev. 
William Weir Gilliss on April 22d was 
a great shock to his many friends and 
parishioners. The Rev. Mr. Gilliss and 
Mrs. Gilliss were visiting their son, the 
Rey. Carter Gilliss, of Hartford, Conn., 
and had driven with him to Boston. 

The body was brought to Washington 
and burial took place on April 25th, in 
the Rock Creek Cemetery. 

Bishop Helfenstein conducted a service 
in the Rock Creek Cemetery Chapel. 

The Rey. Mr. Gilliss is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Isabel Carter Gilliss, and 
three sons, the Rev. Carter S. Gilliss, 
W. Weir Gilliss, Jr., and James Gilliss. 

The Rey. Mr. Gilliss was born in 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, on April 5, 1880, the 
son of James Gilliss and Julia Jenifer 
Stellwagen Gilliss. 


From 1903 to 1904 he was chaplain of 


S I ; | the Tombs Prison, New York City, leav- 
such questions as: Why is so little money | Ms 


given for the Church’s work? Why do so | 


ing to become vicar of Epiphany Chapel, 
New York, where he remained until 1906. 
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Pets, Pulpits, Chancel Furniture 


Develop love of worship in children, renew it 
in adults by rearranging the chancel. Our de- 
signers will make sketches and estimates with- 
out obligating you. Write Mr. Bisbee, care of 


American Seating Company 


General Offices: Grand Rapids. Michigan 


BRANCHES IN ALL ee PRINCIPAL CITIES 


few give? How far is the lack of support 
due to indifference? To ignorance? What 
causes the ignorance and indifference? Is 
it lack of clergy leadership? Lack of 
leadership from vestrymen? Or is it due 


While there he was from 1905 to 1906 
canon missioner of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. In 1906 he became rec- 
tor of St. Thomas’ Church, Dover, N. H., 
where he remained until 1913. From 1914 


A Layman Writes About 


to individual selfishness, or to confusion 
of thought on international and economic 
affairs, or failure to realize the unity of 
the Church’s mission at home and abroad? 
Is there too much ignorance of the the- 
ological basis of the Church’s mission? 
Is there failure to understand the per- 
sonal implications of the Christian faith? 
Is there a fundamental lack of Christian 
conviction? “The questions were said to 
indicate some reason for the Board’s hope 
that the coming summer may be used for 
hard study and clear thinking by women 
everywhere. 


DISCUSS MOTION PICTURES 


Miss Rose Terlin, secretary for eco- 
nomic interests in the student YWCA., 
told the Board something of the harmful 
influences exerted by the philosophy of 
life—or the lack of it—in most motion 
pictures, and of other problems growing 
out of that industry. 

Scholarship aid was voted by the Board 
for a few students in the school year be- 
ginning next fall, and small scholarships 
for five students this summer. This money 
comes from the United Thank Offering, 
the sums being recommended by the 
Board to the National Council, or from 
the Emery Legacy, the use of which is 
determined by the Board. 

It was announced that the Quiet Day 
for Prayer is to be observed again, on 
November 11th, and is to have for its 
theme, Missions: the extension and deep- 
ening of Christian faith and fellowship 
throughout the world.” A new leaflet is 
to be prepared on this subject. 


to 1915 he was rector of All Saints’ 
Church, Petersboro, N. H. 

He came to Maryland in 1915 as 
rector of St. Thomas’ Church, Hancock; 
in 1918 he became a chaplain in the U. S. 
Army, and in 1919 he was acting rector 


| of Grace and St. Peter’s Church, Balti- 


more. From 1919 to 1927 he was rector 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Balti- 


| more, and left that parish to become rec- 
_tor of St. Peter’s Church, Solomons and 
| Middleham Chapel, of which churches he 


had charge at the time of his death. 
—— 


SISTER EMILY FAITH 


GLENDALE, O.—Sister Emily Faith of 
the Community of the Transfiguration died 
suddenly April 4th at Bethany Home, 
Glendale. Before entering the sisterhood, 
she was Deaconess Emily Ridgely. Born in 
Philadelphia in 1869, she was set apart as a 
deaconess after completing the course at 
the Philadelphia Training School. In 1911 
she went as a missionary to Hankow, 
China, where her brother, the Rev. L. B. 
Ridgely, was already at work. For sixteen 
years she was stationed at Ichang on the 
upper Yangtse, where she did evangelistic 
work and assisted Deaconess Riebe in the 
development of the blue cross-stitch indus- 
trial work among the women. She was pro- 
fessed in the Community of the Transfig- 
uration, June 11, 1928, and in September 
of the same year returned to St. Lioba’s 
Compound, Wuhu, China, where she 
worked until December, 1934. 

A sung requiem was held in the Chapel 
of the Transfiguration April 10th and 


THE SPIRIT 
OF MISSIONS 


“From its pages I have learned 
how others with faith in God have 
weathered difficulties far greater 
than mine. It gives examples of how 
to make your religion really work. 
That is what I need at this time. 
If succeeding copies have the same 


effect as this one, I feel sure I can 


add to your circulation.” 


Which proves what has been said 
so often, that THE Spirit oF Mis- 
SIONS is inspirational as well as 


informative. 


Subscribe yourself 
Subscribe for a friend 


$1.00 a year 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


Church Missions House 


281 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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burial followed in the Glendale Cemetery. 

Sister Emily is survived by a brother, 
the Rev. L. B. Ridgely of Grace Cathedral, 
San Francisco; a nephew, the Rev. W. B. 
Sperry of New York City; and a sister, 
Mrs. S. V. Sperry of St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 


Song ee 
MRS. ALFRED A. GILMAN 


Wucuanc, Cuina—Gertrude Carter 
Gilman, wife of Bishop Gilman, Suffragan 
of Hankow, died here on April 23d from 
pneumonia. Her husband and their eldest 
son and his wife were with her. 

Gertrude Carter Gilman was born at 
Babylon, Long Island, May 10, 1874. The 
Rev. Frederick Brewerton Carter, late 
archdeacon in the diocese of Newark, was 
her father. She attended the Montclair, 
N. J., High School, Wellesley College, 
and the Philadelphia Church ‘raining 
School. 

In 1898 the Woman’s Auxiliary voted 
to use the United Thank Offering, pre- 
sented that year, to send fifty women to the 
mission field. One of these recruits was 
Gertrude Carter, who arrived in China 
October 8, 1901. She has therefore served 
thirty-five years in this country. Her mar- 
riage to the Rev. Alfred A. Gilman, now 
Bishop, took place on February 22, 1905. 
With great energy and constant devo- 
tion she has assisted her husband and 
served the Church in China. 

A son born the second year of her mar- 
riage died in infancy. Three children who 
survive her are Frederick Carter Gilman 
of Wuchang, Louise Frances Hutchins, 
now in Yale Medical School, and Edward 
H. P. Gilman, of Rockville Center, Long 
Island, N. Y. Mrs. Hutchins’ husband 
is in China. A brother of Mrs. Gilman 
ism ohne enCariensotelVlontclain,s Nie), 
and two sisters are Mrs. Walter Kidde, 
and Miss Margaret Carter, Montclair. 


Se 


MRS. FANNIE JANE HASTINGS 


MitwavuKkee—Mrs. F. J. Hastings, 
mother of the rector of St. John’s Church 
here, died at the rectory on April 27th 
at the age of 87. 

Mrs. Hastings was born in Deerfield, 
N. H., coming west to Minneapolis 50 
years ago. She with Mr. E. X. Hastings, 
her husband, who was an official on the 
St. Paul railroad, then moved to Milwau- 
kee. After living in Sycamore, IIl., for a 
number of years she joined her son at the 
rectory of St. John’s, Milwaukee. Brought 
up a Congregationalist, she and her hus- 
band were converts to the Church, con- 
firmed by Bishop Weller. This past Easter 
was the first Easter service she missed in 
43 years. She was always present at the 
early Mass on Sundays and one week-day 
Mass. 

She is survived by her son, the Rey. 
L. B. Hastings, rector of St. John’s; a 
daughter, Mrs. Leona Blowe of Endicott, 
IN Y= a sister, Mrs. M. L. Wilson; and 
a niece, Mrs. T. B. Sachs of Oak Park, Il. 

‘The requiem was said by Fr. Hastings 
assisted by Frs. Patterson, Scully, and 
Taylor and Dean Moore of St. Luke’s 
Cathedral, Evanston. The pall-bearers 
were old St. Alban’s boys. The burial was 
at Nashotah. 
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CHARLES D. HOAG 


Cuicaco—The Church lost one of her 
most faithful workers in the death re- 
cently of Charles D. Hoag, father of the 
Very Rev. Victor Hoag, dean of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Eau Claire, and the 
Rev. Harold B. Hoag of Burlington, Ia. 

Mr. Hoag was at the time of his death 
senior warden of Emmanuel Church, La- 
Grange. He had been connected with 
Emmanuel Church in the capacity of ves- 
tryman or warden since 1911. 

Mr. Hoag was one of the founders of 
Christ Church, Woodlawn, and a leader 
in that parish for many years. He also 
was a charter and life. member of the 
Church Club. 

Perhaps Mr. Hoag’s most notable ser- 
vice to the Church in a diocesan way was 
as a treasurer of the Western Theological 
Seminary. He held this position for a 
number of years and devoted himself to 
the work. He was cautious with the 
investments of the seminary and aided 
ereatly in preserving the financial struc- 
ture of the institution during the depres- 
sion. He retired a year ago from the 
ofice of treasurer. 

Mr. Hoag had been with the firm of 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett Co. for more 
than fifty years. He was treasurer of the 
firm at the time of his death. Last June, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoag celebrated their fifti- 
eth wedding anniversary. 

In addition to the two sons who are 
priests, Mr. Hoag is survived by Mrs. 
Hoag and a third son, Charles Hoag. 
Funeral services were at Emmanuel 
Church and burial was at Oakwoods 
Cemetery. 
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JOSIAH HOWARD 


Emportum, Pa.—The Hon. Josiah 
Howard, prominent Churchman, banker, 
manufacturer, philanthropist, and lead- 
ing citizen of Emporium, died at his home 
here on March 14th. 

He was born in Williamsport, Jan- 
uary 3, 1861, the son of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. C. B. Howard. He came to Em- 
porium about 40 years ago as a member 
of the firm of C. B. Howard and Com- 
pany, which was a branch of the Howard, 
Perley and Company, lumbering concern, 
of Williamsport. Mr. Howard became the 
head of this company at the time of his 
father’s death in 1889. 

Every movement for the betterment 
of Emporium and Cameron County re- 
ceived the support of Josiah Howard. He 
established and maintained the Emporium 
Public Library, the only library in Cam- 
eron County; he arranged for the con- 
struction of the Emporium and Rich Val- 
ley Railroad, and was responsible for the 
first paved streets in Emporium. He was 
a member of the board of directors of the 
First National Bank and the Cameron 
County Bank, both of Emporium, and 
served as burgess of Emporium borough 
for many years. He was president of the 
Emporium Water Company at the time 
of his death. Mr. Howard served in the 
legislature from 1905 until 1914. He also 
had extensive business connections. 

Mr. Howard was twice married. His 
first wife, the former Miss Laura Ann 
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Classified Advertising 
ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 


Florida and Washington, D. C. 


THE ABBOTT HOUSE, 1451 Harvard St., N.W., 

Washington, D. C., and 239 N.E. 17th St., 
Miami, Fla. Clean and well appointed. For the 
discriminating traveler who appreciates refined en- 
vironments and home comforts. Daily and weekly 
rates. Maup M. Assortt, Hostess. 


New York 


SMALL HOME for retired priests. Hudson River. 
Managed by brothers. $10 weekly. Write, Box 
R-111, Tue Livinc Cxurcn, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th St., 

New York City. In charge of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. Single rooms by day, week, or month at 
reasonable rates. Breakfast if desired, no other 


| meals served. References required. For rates and 
reservations address the Sister Superior, C.S.M., 


| 407 West 34th St., New York. 


Health Resort 


| ST. ANDREW’S REST, Woodcliff Lake, N. J. 


Sisters or St. Joun Baptist. For women re- 
covering frcm an acute illness or for rest. Private 


rooms, $10-$15. 


Houses of Retreat and Rest 


SAINT RAPHAEL’S HOUSE, Evergreen, Colo., 


under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress, the Sister 1n CHARGE. 


| SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 


Shore, Long Island, N. Y.; also 1748 Roosevelt 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


| CHURCH FURNISHINGS in all materials — 


Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns, Fonts—Altar Brasses, 
Alms Basins, Memorial Windows, and Tablets; 
Altar Coverings or Fabrics and Embroideries for 
making same. R. Gerssrer, Inc., 450 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


FOR SALE 


AEOLIAN PIPE ORGAN, three manuals with 
Sclo and Echo organs, 51 stops including harp 

and chimes, 20 couplers, combination action. Orig- 

inal cost $45,000. To settle an estate now of- 

one ue ae! including freight and installa- 
1on. Specification upon request. P. O. Bo 

West Pale Beats (ae | ae 


LENDING LIBRARY 
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MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution of Church Literature by mail. 
Return postage the only expense. For information 
address Lenpinc Liprary, Convent of the Holy 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


‘FINE IRISH LINEN especially selected for Church 


use, 36 inches to 54 inches wide, cut any length. 
Samples of 12 qualities on request. Mary Fawcett 
Company, 812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


May 9, 1936 


Bisel, to whom he was married at Wil- 
liamsport on June 17th, 1887, died in 
September, 1914. He married Mrs. 
Blanche Hyde Moore in November, 1918. 
Mrs. Howard survives him; also two 
sons, Robert of Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Mark of Emporium, and two daughters, 
Mrs. J. M. Donovan of Pittsburgh and 
Mrs. Ralph Boone of Emporium, and a 
step-daughter, Mrs. K. P. Rhenberg, 
Shelton, Conn., and five grandchildren. | 

Mr. Howard was always one of the 
most active laymen in the diocese of Erie. 
On several occasions he represented the 
diocese in General Convention. He was 
vice president of the original board of 
trustees of the diocese elected at the erec- 
tion of the diocese in 1911. At the time of 
the election of the first Bishop of Erie. 
Mr. Howard generously offered his resi- 
dence in Emporium for a Bishop’s House, 
if the Bishop would live in Emporium. In 
Emmanuel Church he was always active, 
serving as senior warden, lay reader, and 
Church school superintendent. He was a 
generous contributor to parish, diocesan, 
and general Church funds. 

The funeral was held in Emmanuel 
Church, Emporium, Tuesday afternoon, 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


March 17th, with the rector, the Rev. | 
J. M. Robertson, officiating. Bishop Ward | 
started to drive to Emporium to attend 
the services but was unable to get farther 
than Corry on account of a severe snow 
storm. Interment was made in the family 
plot in Newton Cemetery. 

It is interesting to note that the Rev. 
Mr. Robertson met Mr. Howard for the 
first time on the day of his ordination to 
the priesthood, and for the 40 years since 
they have enjoyed an intimate friendship. 
When together, they each seemed entirely 
happy, as many have observed at dioc- 
esan conventions and on other occasions. 
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MISS JENNIE McINTOSH 


Boston—Miss Jennie McIntosh, known 
throughout the Church for her interest and 
activities in behalf of the Negro of the 
South, died on April 17th at her Roxbury 
home. She was born in Roxbury, June 15, 
1858, daughter of Aaron and Mary J. 
Lovett McIntosh. Since 1882, Miss Mc- 
Intosh had been a communicant of St. 
James’ Church, Roxbury, where, until 
the last eight years, she was an active 
worker. 
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For over forty years she was chairman 
in charge of work for the colored people of 
the South under the Massachusetts branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. Every Church 
institution for the benefit of the Negro in 
the South today owes some of its progress 
to the interest and support brought to it 
by Miss McIntosh’s efforts. In the Bishop 
Tuttle Training School for Colored Girls, 
Raleigh, N. C., the living room and its 
furnishings were given by the women of 
the diocese of Massachusetts as a thank 
offering for the life of Miss Jennie Mc- 
Intosh. 

In addition to her work for the Southern 
Negro, Miss McIntosh was long interested 


| in behalf of St. Monica’s Home for Sick 


Colored Women, Roxbury, an activity un- 
der the auspices of the Sisters of St. Mar- 
garet. 

Funeral services were conducted by the 
Rev. James Malcolm-Smith, rector of St. 
James’ Church, Roxbury, on April 19th in 
the crematory chapel of the Forest Hills 
cemetery. A few old friends and repre- 
sentatives of the Church organizations to 
which she had given so much were present 
to honor the completion of a life of Chris- 
tian devotion and service. 
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COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
Geneva, New York 
Co-ordinate with Hobart College. Four year 
Liberal Arts course leading to the degrees of 
A.B. and B.S 
For catalog and information address 
Faye Huntington Klyver, Ph.D., Dean 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 
A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. 
The School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. 


Fee - $250.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and 
scholastic examination. For Catalogue and information address 


THE PRECENTOR, CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S 


An Episcopal country school for boys, Thorough 
erlegs preparation. Accredited. Fine traditions. 
Large campus; three athletic fields. Moderate rates. 
Catalogue. Rev. Churchill G, Chamberlayne, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Headmaster, Box L, Richmond, Virginia. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


the Scri Foundation. Boarding and day school for girls. 
A Seatetees toesterit Colleges. Intermediate grades. Modern 
equipment. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, Headmistress. 
Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, President, Board of Trustees. 
Box 20, La Jolla, Calif. 


, ’ 

Saint Mary's School 
Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, New York 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
Modified Kent Plan 


For catalogue address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


1832 HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 1936 
The Maryland Diocesan School for Girls. Accredited. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, 
Art. Modern equipment and methods. Reasonable 
rates. Athletics. Riding. Address: Principal, 
LAUKA FOWLER, A.B., Box L, Reisterstown, Md. 


ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
An Episcopal country school for girls. College 
preparatory course with graduates in the lead- 
ing Eastern colleges. General course also with 
music and art. Attractive buildings. Riding and 
other outdoor activities all year. Swimming 
pool. Catalogue on request. 
LOUISA DeB. BACOT BRACKETT, A.B. 

(Mrs. Jeffrey R.) Headmistress 


¢ STUART HALL ¢ 


93rd Year. An Episcopal school emphasizing best in 
Southern tradition and culture. Effective preparation 
for College Entrance Boards and for colleges admit- 
ting on certificate. General Course for Non-College 
Girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. Lower School. Courses 
for high schoo] graduates in intensive college prep- 
aration and 1 or 2 years’ Secretarial. New Academic 
building, gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 
Sports. Riding the year ‘round. For booklet, address 
Miss OpheliaS. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-L, Staunton, Va. 
and 


KEMPER HALL ocrctorsee 


Graduates have won entrance scholarships to 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Mount Holyoke, 


College Preparatory 


Barnard, Mills, and Rockford colleges. Music, 


Art, Dramatics. Domestic Science. All sports. 
Junior School. Tuition and board $850. Address: 


THE SISTERS OF ST. MARY 
Box L.C. Kenosha, Wisconsin 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
BERKELEY — CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


Tue EpiscopaL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street 


The General Theological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 

Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and S,.T.D. 


appREss THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Address THE DEAN 


INZAGS EL Ogg ATT 
HOUSE 


In association with Carroll College, 
Waukesha, Wis., offers to Postulants 
for Holy Orders a 
SIX-YEAR COLLEGE AND 
SEMINARY COURSE 
Leading to the Degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts of Carroll College and Bachelor 
of Divinity of Nashotah House. 

For Particulars Write 


THE DEAN, NASHOTAH, WIS. 


Now Ready 


CHRISTIANITY IN THOUGHT AND PRACTICE 
By the Most Rev. William Temple, D.C.L. 


Archbishop of York and Primate of England 


Lectures delivered by Archbishop Temple in January of this year at the University 
of Chicago under the auspices of the Moody Foundation. Subjects discussed: The 
Relations Between Philosophy and Religion; Personality in Theology and Ethics; and 
Christian Ethics in Application to Individuals and to Groups. $1.50 


“For myself, | am quite confident that the future of civilization at this moment de- 
pends mainly upon the answer that men are going to give to questions concerning the 
personality of God and the immortality of the individual soul.’’—Excerpt. 


Archbishop Temple's Washington Addresses 
THE CENTRALITY OF CHRIST 


“In a world confused in the maze of new things in science, a fresh application of 
psychology and a changing ethic, Dr. Temple’s book comes as a refreshing draught to a 
thirsty people. ...The casual reader will get little from the book for it is closely written 
but anyone who wishes to read and think at the same time will be well rewarded. 
Throughout Dr. Temple stresses the importance of scriptural influence in the lives of 
people, and the Christian’s bounden duty to be governed by those principles laid 
down by our Lord.’’—The Episcopal Pulpit. $1.00 


THE GIFTS OF THE HOLY GHOST 


By the Rev. Frank H. Hallock, $.T.D. 


“Far and near, far and wide, this is the best book in English we have ever ‘met’ 


dealing with the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity.’—Catholic Daily Tribune $1.75. 
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